ident, 
PA. 
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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
V7 ESI TEs 
Broadway & 19th St., vas ” WEW YORK. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
presestios. The GORHAM Plated Ware 

as almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose. 
This now celebrated ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 

FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment, 





DEALERS IN 


NERA 


BELTING, 0H & LATHYARNS 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 





32-40 & 38-55 
The Simplest, Strongest, 


MODEL 1893. 


No loose parts. No projections to catch twigs and 


Safest and 
dirt. No open top. This rifle has solid top and is ‘ . 
solid and smooth allover. SIDE EJECTING. Easiest Working. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn, 


Write for catalogues to 





& BUY THE®. 


LIGHT RUNNING 
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BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 
Madam Ragna Linne says “such a 


powerful tone is hardly ever foun 
piano.” 


ure, sweet and 
in an upright 


We are headquarters for everything in the musical 


4 ah | 1 . 
> 
ae PIANOS, PIPx AND REED ORGANS, THE BEST IS THE HEAPEST, 


Suxzet Music AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS Send TEN cents to 28 Union &q., N. Y., 


for our prize game, “‘ Blind Luck,” and 
CENTURY PIANO CoO., 


win a New Home Sewing Machine. 
Century Building, Minneapolis. The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
M. A. PAULSON, President. e 
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Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, read everywhere, is 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of Northwestern 
men and women. Do you take it? Price, @ per 
annum. 








A.D. SMITH CYCLE HOUSE, 


LEADING EXCLUSIVE 


BICYCLE DEALERS. 


134 East 6th Street, Opposite Ryan Hotel, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for Stearns, Sterling, Humber, Craw rd, 
Telegram, Monarch and Napoleon Bicycles. 


Send for a pair of the New High-Grade 
Batu-BEARING BICYCLE AND OUTING SHOES, 


The finest bicycle and outing shoe on the market; 
soft, comfortable, and practically indestructible. 
Made of the famous “Prince of India” Leather. Al} 
sizes and widths. Price, $3 per pair. 


The Best Repair Shops in the Northwest. 
Mail O-der Trade a Specialty. 
&@ Catalogues of all our Bicycles, rruz. 


SAVE MONKY 


On Your 


GUNS, BICYCLES 


and Sporting Goods, 





COLT’S NEW NAVY, 
38 & 41 CALIBRES. 


By sending for our complete CaATALOGug and Buyers’ 
Guide. Tells about many new things. 
FREE £UB A POSTAL, 


Wm. R. BURKHARD, 


57 & 59 E. 7th &t., 
st. Paul. 


Largest Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 
Established 1855. : 
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E BEsT. , 


163 LaSalle St., 
CHICAGO, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





lilla Maria: 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS, 
FRONTENAC, MINN. 


Conducted by THE URSULINE NUNS. 
Opens Sept. Ist. 


Nazareth-s. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS, 
LAKE CITY, MINN, 


Opens September Ist. 
Conducted by THE URSULINES. 





STRYKER SEMINARY, 


St. Anthony Park, - Minnesota. 


THIS HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
is beautifully located between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and combines the advantages of the city with 
the healthfulness of the country. It prepares for 
college or gives a more extended general course. The 
best advantages are offered in Music, Art, the Lan- 
guages and Elocution. 
The twelfth year begins September 18th, 1895. 
Send for prospectus. 
Miss ANNA K. STRYKER, Prin. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


((ONSERVATORY 
“ Mustc, 


Violin and all 
Orchestral Instruments. 


608 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


PIANO. 


2% Teachers. 
500 Pupils. ELOCUTION, 
LANGUAGES, 


ART. 


Free RECITALS, 

ORGAN. 
Only complete 
Music School 
in Northwest. 
CLARANCE A, MARSHALL, Director. 


LECTURES, 
LIBRARY, 


Catalogue free. Established 1885 


VOICE. 





SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, Minnesota. 


Best equipped School in the West. Up to date in all 
respects. Northwestern boys can find none better. 
Never before in so good condition, it challenges 

comparison with any Eastern schools in equipment 

teachers and methods. Beautiful location of 150 acres 
native groves and campus. Same management nearly 
thirty years. Fourteen teachers of large experience 

Represented in Harvard, Yale, John Hopkins, U.S 

academies and eleven other colleges. Commercial 

course for business. 

Col. Vroom, U.S. Army, reports to Inspector General 
of U.S. Army, “The battalion of Shattuck School is 
the finest battalion I have ever had the pleasure of 
inspecting.” 

lor illustrated book telling all about it, address 

Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. 


St. Catherine’s School, 


137 Western Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Home School for Girls. 


Scientific and Classical Courses. 


For all information apply to 
MIss M. S. DUSINBERRE, Principal 


Wisttosss } The Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D. D., LL. D. 


M. A. GILBERT, D. D., LL. D. 








=t. Meary’s Eia11, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Faribault, Minnesota. 


50 miles south of St. Paul. 


Began its 29th year September 1oth. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
Rt. Rev, H. W. WHIPPLE, p.p., Lv. p., Rector. 


Scientific and Classical Courses. Prepares for Wellesley. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 





Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English branches. 

Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 

School of Music Fully Equipped. 

Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. Strona, President. 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY, 


Owatonna, Minn., 


A High Grade Preparatory School. 


Prepares for any American College. 
Offers the best Academic Education. 


EXPENSE : 


For tuition and complete home, $160 per year. 
Vocal or instrumental music $40 extra. 


Address JAMES W. FORD, Principal. 


THE HARDY SCHOOL, 


Duluth, Minn. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 


Re-opens Sept. 10, 1895. 
Residentand Day Pupils Received. 


Certificate admits to Smith. Wellesley, and other 
colleges. 

School affiliated with the University of Chicago. 

Native teachers in French and German. 

Special departments in Art and Music. 

A handsome building with ample grounds. 

For circulars and information concerning the school 
‘ stage sini 
= gets Geatmese. Principals. 





Bethlehem... 
_»Academy, 


FARIBAULT, MINN., 


Offers Unsurpassed Advantages to YOUNG LADIES 
Desiring an Academic Course. 


The instruction is thorough and comprehensive, 
including everything that parents could desire for 
the refined, practical and religious education of their 
daughters. 

The institution has been under the direction of the 
DOMINICAN Sisters for over twenty years, and has 
attained the highest standing. Music and Art receive 
special attention. For particulars, address 

THE SUPERIOR, 
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MERCHANT TAILORS 






OHN, 


Sani 
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MPORTERS 
7007s OST PAUL, 











MERCHANT TAILORS. 


We Make You 


Better Clothes 


AT 


Lower Prices 


than you can get from any 
other Tailor in the North- 


west. 


We keep a large varie'y of Woolens, including Novelties 
and Specialties from the most noted makers. 


JOHN SANDELL, 


Tailor and Importer, 


179 East 7th 8t., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Ssso Jackson St., 





JACOB MATHES,: 


Hine ‘Tailoring. 


St. Paul, Minn. 








GRAIN COMMISSION 


VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON 
COMPANY, 


GRAIN 
Commission. 


Make Advances on Bills Lading. 
Sell by Samples for Best Prices 
and Make Prompt Returns. 


DULUTH and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Grain Commission=<+« 








GRAIN COMMISSION, 


ANDREW H. BURKE, 


Grain Commission. 


DULUTH and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCES: 


First National Bank, Fargo. 


| 


Citizens’ National Bank, Fargo. 
American Exchange Bank, Duluth. 
Merchants State Bank, Fargo, N. D. 





AMES, BROOKS & CO, 


and 


DULUTH-MINNEAPOLIS. 


Shipping Merchants 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The Minneapolis College 


—, 


Physicians and Surgeois, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. S. and Seventh St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The regular course is four sessions. beg 
SEPT. 23d, 1805. Laboratory facilities are exce 
ally fine, the department of chemistry being in « 
of a salaried professor. A large number of pa 
are treated in the Good Samaritan Dispe 
in the college building, while St. Barnubas, As 
St. Mary’s and City hospitals are open for el 
teaching to our students. 

For catalogue of full information address the | 

Dr. J.T. MOORE 


307 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, } 








WASHINGTON FARM LANDS 


Farm Lands for Sale. 


CHENEY is one of the best-located sections in Ea 
Washington for diversified farming. 


Here we have a good market, two railroads 
schools and churches, a delightful climate, anc 
you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all k $ 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to: 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the 

I have several improved farms here that I ca: 
ata bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far fro: 
Cheney, on the N. P. R. R., a 160-acre tract of impr 
land (44 miles from the town). with a log hous 
three rooms, and a good stable, for $1,400 on long time 

I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoining 
the townsite of Mondovi, all cultivated and in wheat 
this year, for $2.000 on long time. 

1 have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, w 
two houses. two barns, an orchard and two small 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres cultivated in wheat 
this year. This is a fine ree for dairying, wheat 
raising or hog raising, and I will sell itfor $12 per u 
on long time, with a small payment down. 

I have other good farms in the Palouse and Big Bend 


countries. 
R. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Cheney, Wash 


Come to Eastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 


In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 


f 





Where the rich soil needs no irrigation, where a} 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the a 
and where there are towns, railroads, schools 
churches. 

CHENEY sin the center of the best agricultural 
belt in Washington, 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 

A Frew SAMPLES.—640 acres, four miles from Ch« 
good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very good 
for dividing into small fruit farms. Also severa 
thousand acres of improved farms in the Palous 
Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre 

Write for information. 





INDIAN TAN BUCKSKINS, ETC. 





Moose-Hido 
MOCCASINS 


Prices: * 
Men’s, sizes 6 to 11 E, #275 
Ladies’ oy Boys’ sizes 2 
tu 823 
Youths’ and Misses’, sizes 
chilaren C. Hoth tops 
fidren’s, (cio' 1. 
sizes 8, 9, 10 C, $1 5D 
Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. 
Tetz & Schierb, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 










Canadian SNOW-SHOES in stock the year ar 
Also Indian Tan BUCKSKINS suitable for 
Clothing, Underwear, Mittens, etc. 
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<p HUNTING THE 
“SRND-HILL.” 
| J BY SIDNEY SOUTHWICK. 
€ ee. ee eee q | Th “ec 
ining prey Me e ‘‘sand- 
vhea atl. ; hill,” or gray 
‘ ~~ Grane,the Grus 
— cinerea of the 
he naturalist, is fast 
coming into fa- 
Be vor as &@ game- 
N, bird on the big 
ash prairies of the 


Northwest. In- 
deed, this bird 
already takes 
rank in many lo- 
calities as the 
equal of the wild 
goose, not only 
as big game, de- 
lighting the eye 
and the heart of 
the gunner, but 
also as a table 
delicacy of excel- 
lent flavor. 
fash. [ am aware that the crane is altogether too 
" common a bird to require description, even to 
reney, he school-children of this age of readers and 
rs, but, as a game-bird, I fancy it may present 
lew matter of interest to some of the many 
eaders of this magazine. 
‘he great, high, prairie country lying between 
Upper Mississippi and the Missouri rivers 
and extending northward to the region of con- 
stant snows, is the summer home, both of the 
“‘sand-hill” and the still larger white crane, the 
Grus Americanis. During the three warmest 
) months of the year, these large birds are scat- 
tered widely over this vast territory, haunting 
; in pairs the marshy edges of lakes, sloughs and 
‘ streams, and busied in rearing their young. But 
\¢ in carly autumn there comes a change of habit. 
’ It is then, when the young are able to fly, that 
the members of separate families begin to herd 
together, and those of the far north to move 
thward. In October they come down upon 
the wheat and cornfields of Minnesota, Dakota, 
Northern Iowa and Nebraska in immense droves. 
Indeed, they very frequently alight upon the 
fields of umhusked corn in such destructive 
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throngs, that the farmer is compelled to go 
forth, musket in hand, to the defense—not “of 
his country,” but his crop. 

The sportsman, however, has no complaint to 
offer at this state of affairs, and to the ‘‘sand- 
hill” he is afar more dangerous enemy than 
the blustering crop-owner, who goes out into his 
fields to drive and scare, and who almoat invari- 
ably wastes his ammunition in firing upon the 
wily birds. The crane-hunter—man or boy— 
who actually goes out after them with the in- 
tent to make a bag, will most certainly find the 
‘‘same worth the candle;” and, no matter how 
thick they are, he may surely congratulate him- 
self if he shall secure two or three in a half-day’s 
hunt. An occasional stroke of luck, however, 
will follow the persistent and skilled hunter, who 
may two or three times during the season come 
in at night with six or eight of these huge birds 
in his wagon. At such times he goes about 
triumphant, hunting his friends and quite fre- 
quently ‘‘blowing” of his exploit in the most 
extravagant fashion. 

The crane is a bird of exceedingly watchful 
habits. Itis truly ‘“‘argus-eyed.” Standing, as 
it does, from four to five feet in height, and hab- 
itating the open grounds, it is triply prepared to 
discover the presence or the approach of en- 
emies. This is so true of the white crane— 
which is several inches taller and considerably 
greater in bulk than the grey—that its de- 
fenses are considered by the sportsman as prac- 
tically impregnable. It is, in fact, almost im- 
possible to bring one within range even of a good 
sporting rifle. It is occasionally done, though, 
and if the shot is successful the hunter finds 
himself in possession of a specimen of the most 
magnificent game-bird which the American field 
affords. The bird, if an old one, will quite likely 
have a length, from point of beak to tip of toe, 
of five anda half feet, of which three and one-half 
are about equally divided between neck and legs; 
a breadth of wing varying from seven and one- 
half to eight feet, and a body weighing thirty to 
thirty-five pounds. If killed in early spring, it 
will be found decked in truly gorgeous plumage, 
all of the purest, snowest white—except the 
wing-tips only, which, for the several inches 
from the ends to the last joint, are glossy black. 
It is upon the rump, or pelois, however, that the 
true glory of the bird is displayed. Here, espe- 
cially upon the male bird, may be plucked a royal 
cluster of curling white plumes that would de- 
light the eye of a city milliner—though her cus- 
tomers were numbered among the most fastid- 
ious. 





But it is not of the white crane that I wish to 
write at length, and I have, perhaps, improperly 
called it a ‘“‘game-bird.” For fifteen years—-ever 
since I could carry a gun, in fact—I have hunted 
more or less, during the shooting months, upon 
the prairies of the West, and have secured two 
specimens of the Grus Americanis. 

Fortunately for the sportsman, the sand-hill is 
by no means unattainable game. 

The last half of the fall months is, by far, the 
most favorable time for hunting the crane upon 
its northern fielding grounds. When the warm 
Indian Summer sun has fully dried the newly 
ripened corn, and the nights begin to grow cold 
and frosty, the peculiar whirring of these birds 
may be heard far and near as they fly in from 
the marshes, morning and evening, and alight 
upon the fields. 

With the reader’s permission, let me now as- 
sume the present tense in writing, while I try, 
meantime, to divest myself of its usual egotism. 

Come, then, with me and my friend Crayton, 
the inveterate gunner, and join us in a crane- 
hunt on one of those cool, yellow October morn- 
ings. We have come a good distance, ‘‘Cray” 
and myself, and have brought up finally for a 
good, two weeks’ hunt in the sparsely settled 
‘‘Lake District.” Here are small lakes, sloughs 
and marshes alive with geese, brant and duck, 
and the scattered fields of sod-corn—the first 
crops of the settlers—are beset, evening and 
morning, with huge droves of long-legged 
‘*whoppers.” 

We have come prepared for these latter fel- 
lows, and the farmer, at whose ‘‘shanty”’ we are 
stopping, has warmly welcomed us. 

‘*Durned mighty glad to see ye, boys,” he said; 
“them cranes be jest goin’ for my big field of 
sod-corn, an’I hain’t reely had no time to git 
among ’em yit. Make yerselves right to home 
here, now.” 

He had seen us before on several occasions, 
and we proceeded straightway to make ourselves 
“to home.” We have arrived rather late and 
are too tired to go out on this, our first evening; 
so, after a hearty supper, we care for our horses, 
make our preparations for the morning’s hunt 
and go to bed—i. e., we roll up in our blanketsin 
one-corner of the room, which is parlor, dining- 
room, kitchen and bedroom combined. 

We are up, though, long before the first pale 
rays of the sun have appeared in the East, and 
out to our “‘blind” at the edge of the settler’s 
long field of sod-corn. 

In riding in, the evening before, we had noticed 
this spot. It was at a point where the prairie 
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grass—blue-joint—had been mown for hay, anda 
great hedge of tumble weeds, rolled across the 
prairie by the wind, had lodged in large heaps 
against the nearest stalks of corn. 

In here, then, dressed as we are in yellow-duck 
hunting suits, with canvas caps of the small 
color, we have a perfect cover. 

Our settler friend has pointed out to us that 
the cranes almost invariably alight upon the 
mowing out therein great herds, and after walk- 
ing about ku-dur-r-r-k-ing suspiciously together 
for some time, finally make their way cautiously 
into the fields, but notuntil they have posted sen- 
tinels along on the open ground! 

We have found just the place, then, to lie in 
wait for them. We have crawled into the center 
of a large heap of the weeds mentioned, and 
have each cleared awaya ‘“‘stand,” piling the 
large bowl-shaped bunches about our heads and 
shoulders and leaving barely space enough so 
that we can command a view in front. In our 
hands we have each a weighty, ten-gauge double 
barrel. The paper shells in our belts are each 
heavily loaded with six drams of powder and 
one and a quarter ounces of shot. 

Presently there is a light streak of daylight 
to be seen in the east, which, fortunately, weare 
facing. A few minutes later the far-away ‘go 
lunk’ of sowe old gander awaking his flocks for 
the morning flight,is heard. Then a flock of 
early flying mallards passes over our heads, and 
alights amid the corn stalks beyond. A little 
later the geese and brant coms winging in from 
the lakes and ponds, and the morning air is 
resonant with their cries. 

We pay no attention to these, however, as we 
are not in a favorable spot for goose-shooting, 
and the cranes, for which a! one we are prepared 
are not such early risers as the water-fowl. 

But, as the daylight broadens and a tiny spire 
of red shoots up ahead of the sun, we hear the 
long drawn cry of the sand-hill and know that 
the game is near at hand. The cry is repeated, 
and answered again by a score of throats, and 
very soon we see along string of thin, broad- 
winged birds marked ina jagged line across the 
horizon. They are headed for our patch of 
mowing, and will alight upon it as we had been 
led to beliéve they would. They come nearer 
and nearer, grow larger and more distinct. They 
rise higher as they reach theedge of the mowed 
ground, and turning off at asweeping curve,lower 
their slim necks, dangle their long legs beneath 
their bodies, and, with a great flapping of wings 
and a medley of weird, querulous cries, drop 
down upon the ground. 

Here they stand, their heads high above the 
uncut grass beyond them, and their yellowish- 
gray bodies blending perfectly with its color. 
But they are tantalizingly out of range, and we 
must wait for the other flocks which are now 
drifting, in the same long, jagged lines, in our 
direction. 

Soon they began to drop down all over the 
mowed space,—the most of them, though, taking 
care to keep out some distance from the field for 
the present. 

There are now a few stalking about within 
shooting distance, for the sun is rising and it is 
getting their breakfast time. We whisper to- 
gether a moment, and conclude not to fire upon 
them until they ‘‘bunch up’ somewhere within 
range, for we know that we shall get but a double 
shot apiece from our present stand, and we are 
anxious to make them count big. : 

They are walking in now towards the corn. 
One big drove is slowly working in towards us. 
They are stalking along with curious, halting 
steps, necks stretched high and heads craned to 
one side. 

‘**Suspicious brutes,” I mutter, under my breath. 

*“‘Wonder if they don’t smell us,” whispers 
Cray. 





They evidently do entertain suspicions of those 
weeds, for they veer off now nearly at a right 
angle and begin stepping away; but, in doing 
so, they have bunched within seventy-five 
yards! It’s a long shot, but away fly the weeds 
on all sides of our heads. Two gleaming barrels 
shoot out over the top of the pile, and two sharp 
puffs of smoke leap from their ends, followed by 
a singleroaring report. And thenas the cranes, 
with spread wings, start off at a preliminary 
run, we pour two barrels more into them. 

Droves of cranes now arise on all sides and 
hustle away, while the air fairly vibrates with 
their long, quivering cries. 

But there are five of them that do not fly away. 
Our luck has been extremely good this morning. 
There are four huge birds tumbling about on the 
ground mortally hurt, and another, with the tip 
of his wing broken, is legging it at full speed 
across the prairie. 

‘‘Let’s capture him alive!” shouts Cray, and 
dropping our guns upon the weeds, we dart away 
for a short, sharp run after the scudding sand- 
hill. He runs well, but we overtake him at last, 
and then the plucky old long-legs turns fiercely 
about for a fight. 

It lifts and flaps its big wings threateningly, 
draws back its long, wicked bill, arches its neck 
ready to strike at our eyes, and hisses angrily. 
At this Cray coolly confronts it and, drawing off 
his canvas cap with his right hand, makes a 
quick stroke at his head. The crane strikes 
back at the cap, and as it doesso Cray’s left 
hand sweeps around with a quick movement and 
pinions its neck. Before the bird can recover 
from its surprise the dextrous hunter, stooping 
suddenly, secures its legs with his right hand 
and lifts it, helpless, off the ground. 

I pick up Cray’s cap and we walk back to the 
rest of our game and cut off the necks of those 
not already dead from the effects of the shot. 
The slightly wounded bird is to be shipped 
to Eastern friends as a specimen, if we can make 
the necessary arrangements. : 

One hour later we are at the cabin of our far- 
mer friend, seated at asteaming breakfast table, 
feasting on steaks cut cross-wise of a crane’s 
neck, and pronouncing them delicious. 
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THE SIGNALING OF MARS. 





Across the frigid interspace 

Dividing Earth and ruddy Mars, 
The message of an elder race 

Speaks in the language of the stars. 
Some signal seeking to convey. 

The Martians built those vast designs. 
What mighty truth—what prophecy, 

Is veiled within those curves and lines? 


The advent of a God-like birth? 
A warning signal of the end? 
Or simply to the planet Earth 


The greeting of an elder friend? 
Since first among the solar stars 
We rushed full-flamed along the skies, 
The dwellers on more ancient Mars 
Have marked us with untiring eyes. 


They saw the first faint. nascent green 
That mossed the first firm-footing here, 


And numbered ail the days between 
Our chaos and the modern year 

Alert, through unremembered times, 
For sound of some soft labiates, 

As when, from baby lips, the rhymes 
Of babbling some fond mother waits. 

And as, with some familiar toy, 


The mother holds and calls the name 
With sweet insistence to her boy 
Until he mimics back the same, 


So, patiently, through all the years, 
Those signs have stood—a lesson set; 
And, moved by lofty hopes and fears, 
They wait our mimic answer yet. 
L. A. OSBORNE. 








"a ncaa as cama naa eat cates « A 
{ KN ALEUTIAN VILLAGE. | 
J 
{ \ 
§ BY HELENE L. EMMONS. 
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Much has been said and written of the terri- 
tory of Alaska, but little is known of Ounalaska, 
which is one of the largest islands of the 4 lev- 
tian Group. Ounalaska village, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, Illiultiuk, is the only port of entry 
in the western part of Alaska. This village was 
first settled by members of the Russian Fur (om- 
pany during the reign of Czarina Catherine II. 
of Russia. It is inhabited by 150 or 175 civilized 
natives, principally descendants of the early 
Russian traders, who married native wives. 
These traders were in the employ of the Russian 
Fur Company and came into the territory during 
the old Russian regime. 

The village of Ounalaska presents a beautiful 
aspect from the harbor, with its scrupulously 
neat little brown and white cottages clustered 
about the Greek Catholic church. Upon the 
windows of all these cottages are dainty, snow- 
white muslin curtains. The floors and walls of 
these huts or barrabaras, are carefully cleaned 
and scoured. These natives were christianized 
and civilized by the Russians, and given famous 
Russian names, £0 that to this day there are stil! 
extant families of Shiskins and Orloffs and Pop- 
offs. In Illiuliuk one can almost delude one’s 
self into the belief that he is in a bona fide lus- 
sian village, so thoroughly permeated are the 
people and their surroundings with the all- 
powerful influence of the mighty White Czar. 

They know absolutely nothing of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, though proteges of 
Uncle Sam’s since 1867; but they can glibly tell 
you everything concerning the autocrat of all 
the Russias. This knowledge is due to the fact 
that the Russian Government yearly sends out 
bishops and priests to instruct their people in the 
old Greek Catholic religion. Many of the bright- 
est native boys are sent by the Russian Church to 
San Francisco, where the Russian Government 
supports a mission school. These boysare after- 
wards made priests of the Greek Church. 

This Greek Catholic church is one of the chief 
points of interest in the village. The exterior is 
poor and humble, but the interior is of almost 
dazzling splendor, with richly-adorned pictures— 
many of them gems of the Byzantine art. The 
candlesticks and candelabra, which are of rich- 
est bronze, were brought from Russia. The vest- 
ments worn by the priests are heavily embroid- 
ered in gold, and were made by the nuns in the 
convent of Moscow. The chimes, which are par- 
ticularly fine, were also brought from Moscow 
by the early missionaries. The doors of the 
sanctuary, the threshold of which no woman is 
allowed to cross, are of gold and bronz3 filligree, 
in which are inserted oil paintings of the Jif 
ferent saints. 

As is customary in all Russian churches, there 
is no instrumental music; instead, a choir of 
small native boys, twenty-five or thirty in num- 
ber, chant during the solemn service the Grego- 
rian hymns. So perfectly are they trained aod 
so harmoniously are their fresh, young voives 
blended, that one outside the church could l- 
most delude himself into the idea that an organ 
is playing. These swarthy native children «re 
gifted with phenomenally sweet and flute-like 
voices which, from earliest childhood, are care- 
fully trained and cultivated by the Russian 
priests, so that there is scarcely a boy on the 
island who cannot chant the most difficult of ‘he 
church hymns. 

There are no seats in the Greek Church, the 
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natives remaining standing during the entire 
P ce. They are continually crossing them- 
seives devoutly and salaaming before thealtar, 
striking their foreheads on the hard, wooden 


- as they do so, but they do not seem to mind 
:nocks thus received, the blow only goading 
nontoafurther religiouseffort. The festivals 


of Christmas and New Year, which occur thir- 


ecn days after ours, are observed with much 


solemnity. Upon the great feast of Christmas 


he first thing to be thought of is to attend di- 
service, which duty is performed with re 

jus punctiliousness. The initial service be- 

; at midnight, Christmas Eve, and lasts unre- 


mittingly until five o’clock the next morning. 
After this there is an hour for rest, when the 
services re-commence at six and last until nine. 
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rest of the day is given over to festivities 
| general merry-making, the exchange of 


place, and an island belle or beauty who hasever 
had the good fortune of visiting that magic city 
of the West, is looked upon with wonder, not un- 
mixed with a little envious jealousy, by his or 
her companions. This exaggerated idea of the 
“Bay City” is owing to the fact that, until very 
recently, all the boats which entered their port 
came from San Francisco. Today the case is very 
different, and, in a few years, these people will 
learn that there are other and larger cities; and, 
in contemplating the magnitude and stupendous- 
ness of this fact,a vista of fairy-land will be thrown 
out to them in panoramic splendor. The ships 
which will in future enter their ports will bring 
into their lives new and startling ideas, fresh 
faces, and tales of unknown wealth. This will 
create in them a longing to travel, and ere long 
there will scarcely be a native on the island who 
has not seen, or at least read of, these wonders 


a blessing upon the inmates of the house and all 
of their belongings. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony the leader presents a bag to be filled 
with anything one likes, but sweetmeats are al- 
ways preferred. This general rejoicing in honor 
of the birth of the Savior is carried on for three 
or four days, and every house in the village, from 
the elegantly-furnished Alaska Commercial Com- 
papny’s house in the center of the village to the 
very humblest barrabara, is thrown open to these 
bands of natives. 

Upon New Year’s day the natives masquerade 
in grotesque and startling costumes, and parties 
of maskers go from house to house as on Christ- 
mas, only bent on a very different mission. They 
knock loudly on the door, and, when admitted, 
the whole band enter and take seats in solemn 
silence. One of the party produces an anti- 
quated accordean, and upon the circumambient 


iont characteristics. 


sents and the receiving of callers. 





and festive occasion both the men and the 
en appear in most gorgeous apparel, the 


tier wearing gaudy silken handkerchiefs on 


r heads, their bronze necksand arms shining 
ngruously against a silken gown of palest blue 
licate sea-shell pink. This penchant of the 
ves for pretty clothes is one of their most 
They are perfectly will- 
to pay an absurdly extravagant price for 
article of personal adornment; in fact, many 
e native belles send all the way to San Fran- 
for the latest-style gowns. 
the Aleutian mind, living in the narrow 
ines of this island home, the whole of the 
de world is comprised within the limits of 
Francisco. It is quite beyond the pale of 
ic imagination to even conceive of any other 


Upon this 








in song and story. 














INTERIOR GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH, OUNALASKA. 


The natives are a good-natured race of people, 
taking life philosophically and seldom worrying 
over its vicissitudes. The festivals of Christmas 
and New Years tend to bring out all of the bright 
happiness and good nature of their disposition. 
One of the prettiest native customs appears about 
this time and, like nearly all the rest of them, 
was introduced by the early Russian missionaries. 
Several bands, each comprised of ten or a dozen 
men and women, go from house to house and are 
supposed to be looking for the Christ-child. The 
leader of each band carries a brilliantly-illumi- 
nated star, in the center of which is placed a 
picture of the nativity. Upon entering the house 
the leader offers a short prayer in the Russian 
language, and then the whole band join in sing- 
ing a hymn, the purport of which is to call down 











air is wafted forth the strains of the “Blue 





Danube” waltz, or the tortured refrain of ‘‘After 
the Ball.” 

All this time the strictest silence is preserved, 
save an occasional half-smothered giggle from 
some irrepressible native girl. As soon as the 
music begins, these speechless, comparatively 
motionless figures are suddenly endowed with life 
and animation. Each selects a partner and whirls 
gracefully and easily around the room in perfect 
time and step, and, surprising as it may appear, 
these swarthy natives, residents of a compara- 
tively unknown island, are past masters of the 
terpsichorean art. Dancing comes to them as 
easily and naturally as breathing, the modern 


dances being as perfectly executed by them as in 
any brilliantly-lighted ball-room in the very 
heart and center of civilization, 
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MRS. RICHMOND'S STEP-SON. 
By Maude Meredith. 


White, billowy, trackless, over the rolling 
prairies lay the snow; while, above, brooded a 
gray shroud—half mist, half gathering snow,— 
purple, tinged with pink where the sun had gone 
down in the far southwest;—pink again in a 
dainty line half across the eastern heavens, high 
up above the gray masses that dropped down and 
tangled themsel ves in the pale tops of the cotton- 
woods along the branch. 

And here and there, in the gathering shadows, 
crouched a little, brown house—like a brooding 
prairie hen, the small, thatched sheds, and hay- 
stacks at the back, showing only a bit of a dark 
hump, like so many drowsy chickens. 

Following some familiar point of compass rode 
two men—over the swells and down across the 
still, cold hollows. 

A half-mile further on they saw a flicker of 
light from a small window. Not that they saw 
the window, or the house that had been built to 
hold it there,—not at this distance, in this fog 
and gloom; but that they did see the gleam of 
light, and Ezra Richmond knew that it shone 
from his window, and brought his heels back 
with a thump against his horse’s sides. As might 
have been expected, the horse gave a sudden 
lurch, twisted the off hind foot, had half a mind 
to go down, thought better of it, threw the icy 
ball, and dropped back into his usual pace—one 
leg much longer than the other because of the 
ball on the nigh foot that hadn’t knocked off. 

The men said nothing—probably because they 
thought of nothing to say. Beside, their knees 
were cold, and the wind had a nasty way of 
plunging down their necks, and up their sleeves; 
and then, too, their noses were cold. 

In the little house, Mrs. Richmond stepped 
about lively getting on the supper. She was a 
tall woman—‘“‘divinely tall,” perhaps, if divinity 
runs to length; and she was slight—but not, at 
her time of live, willowy. She was angular. 
Her face was long and square-cut, with prominent 
cheek bones and chin, and her wide mouth hada 
hard look that matched the cold, blue eyes. 

The chores were all done, and the huge box 
behind the stove was filled with knots of twisted 
swamp-grass till its cover gaped. 

At one end of the table sat a tall fellow bend- 
ing over an old book. Inacorner near the stove, 
two small boys and a little girl crouched over a 
game of marbles—rolling the yéllow balls, that 
the older brother had made from clay, with all 
the delight and zeal of the alley gambler with 
his blood agates and ten-lickers. Two older 
boys—well out of their mother’s way—were 
teaching tricks to a clumsy puppy. 

The oven door stood ajar and the appetizing 
odor of baked potatoes crept out and mingled 
with that of salt pork, frying slowly at the back 
of the stove. 

A crunching of snow reached Mrs. Richmond’s 
alert ears. 

“Thar’s your pa, Robert!” she said, sharply, 
and the elder boy started to his feet, closing his 
book and reaching for his cap. 

At the door he met the two men plunging in. 

“Jes turn him into shelter, Bob,” the elder 
man said, his mittened hands at his ears. 

‘Yes, I’m goin to jog back pretty quick,” ad- 
ded the second. 

The boy led the two horses to the low, thatched 





stables, and the men huddled over the kitchen 
stove. 

““Snifter fur this time o’ year, I tell you, Mrs. 
Richmond.” 

“T dunno as ever I seen it so wintery in De- 
cember in this part of the country before, Mr. 
Cole,” she said, stooping before the oven and 
raking out the potatoes. 

‘Better pull off your coat, and we ’1] all draw 
up an’ havea bite. I tell wife, here, that there’s 
nothin’ better’n to come in at night and get a 
sniff of supper.” 

“Thats so; thats so!” 

“The victuals is ready,” Mrs. Richmond said, 
resting one muscular hand on her hip. 

Below her short, full skirt of Dutch-blue print, 
her heavy shoes showed—coarse and unblacked, 
and her apron—a blue of another pattern, was 
worn and untidy. 

The men helped themselves to chairs, drag- 
ging them after themselves as they drew up to 
the table. 

From their play, the boys skuttled and skur- 
ried into seats and, instantly, every place was 
filled. Carrie, the little girl, crept back, crying. 

‘*‘Come here, sissey,” her father called;’’ come 
and sit in pa’s lap. We’ll have some supper to- 
gether.” 

The little one edged about slyly, pressed her 
head gently under her father’s arm, and was 
drawn up onto his knee. 

Robert came in briskly, his ears and cheeks 
tingling and showing a vivid red, tae odor of 
horse-stalls clinging about him. 

He washed, brushed back his unevenly cropped 
hair, and crossed toward the table. 

When he saw there was no place reserved for 
him and no room to crowd in another chair 
around the small table, a flash of disappointment 
shaded his face. He looked at the hungry chil- 
dren, at the men who were apparently equally 
hungry, at the pile of potatoes, growing smaller 
rapidly, and at the scant meat and gravy platter. 

Rob Richmond was a huge fellow—six feet 
tall, of magnificent proportions, and only sixteen 
years of age. He was still “growing,” as the 
neighbors said, and had a hard-working, healthy 
boy’s hearty appetite. Just how the boy had 
ever managed to make such growth, in these 
years since his mother’s death, even the stolid 
neighbors sometimes wondered, for it was no 
secret that Hannah Richmond was a hard step- 
mother to her husband eldest son. 

The younger members of the flock were her 
own, and though she was hardly a model house- 
keeper, yet to her own brood she doled out plenty 
of potatoes and bread,such as it was. But Rob, 
the step-son, was harshly discriminated against 
and robbed at every turn. 

His father glanced at the tall boy, and then at 
his wife across the table. She was eating rapid- 
ly, her face set and scowling. 

‘*Ain’t there a plate Rob could get, ma?” he 
asked, craning his face past the little girl’s head. 

‘‘P’raps ye think I can make plates!” she an- 
swered. 

Richmond moved uneasily. ‘Say, sissey,” he 
whispered, ‘‘less give this tater to poor brother 
Rob,” and breaking off the browned skin at one 
end, he stretched out his knife for some butter. 
As he did so his wife drew the butter-plate away. 





The old man looked about for a moment, 
scraped a bit of gravy from the empty pla 
dusted salt over the potato and, slipping it 
the child’s hand, pushed her down wit 
whisper. 

Shyly she crossed over and handed the x 
to her half-brother. 

As the rest shuffled noisily back from thet 
Mrs. Richmond dowsed a cup of hot water 
the empty tea-pot, poured it out again, 
called, harshly: 

“Come and eat yer supper, Robert, an’ be spry, 
I want to do the dishes.”’ 

A few bits of bread and a half-potato remained. 

The boy cleared the board, then resumed his 
book. The men had accounts to attend to and 
drew the lamp to a corner of the table, from 
which they pushed the empty dishes. 

Robert drew back, finally, and, taking the 
little girl on his knee, began to tell her, in a low 
undertone, the subject of his late reading. 

The men at the table figured slowly and ar- 
gued, over and over, the matter of their sum- 
mer’s deal. 

Rob watched the clock restlessly. At last the 
child grew drowsy and he put her to bed, the 
two younger boys being marched off at the same 
time. 

Again he came back and glanced at the clock. 
He took up the book and tried to read; but the 
lamp, a very small one, threwronly a limited 
amount of light and he could make out nothing. 

In the corner by the stove his step-mother sat 
with her knitting. 

“Can I light the parlor lamp,” he asked, timid- 
ly. “I promised to return this book tomorrow.” 

*“No, you can’t.” The voice was low, now, but 
the tone angry. ‘A body would think you be- 
lieved we were made of gold, the way you want 
to spend money,” she added sharply. 

The two men, pencils suspended, turned to 
listen. 

“This boy wants to have the parlor lamp. 
Thinks one light ain’t enough for his style. 
There ain’t nothin’ too good for his every-day 
using, I can tell you that. Ef ’twasn’t fur me,— 
But, there! everybody knows just how ’tis; I 
have to put up with it.” 

Richmond moved his chair. 

“Can’t ye edge in here, Rob, so as you can 
see?” he asked. 

‘**°Tain’t as though I cared, goodness knows; 
it’s nothin’ to me! I ain’t better off nor wus,” 
she added; and then, with a sigh, “I don’t see 
why kerosene has to be so high.” 

“Oh, it’s them there monopolies, Mis’ Rich- 
mond. They grind down the very faces of the 
poor,’’ Cole answered her. 

The old man tipped back his chair as he spoke, 
and rolled an immense quid of tobacco from the 
left cheek to the right. He had touched on a 
subiect of interest, and these accounts, now 
about settled, were of secondary importance. 

Robert had taken his book and drawn a chair 
close to his father’s side. 

‘“*Is there no way tostop monopolies?” he asked, 
with the wondering directness of a child. 

**Wall, now you tell. You'll be one of our v»- 
ters, pretty soon. You hatch up some way ‘0 
break up monopolies an’ you’!l be doin’ manki!1 
a big service, I tell you.” 

Having said this, Mr. Cole drew a long wal 
from his pocket and handed Richmond a few 
small bills. 

“That makes us square for the year, asI figure 
it,” he said, as Richmond shoved over the re- 
ceipt he had been making out. 

“All right,” Richmond replied, transfering the 
bills to his pocket book. 

‘*Ain’t that so, Richmond?” asked Cole, spur 
ing a fine spray of tobacco juice over toward the 
stove. 

‘*‘Wasn’t listenin’,” Richmond answered, ris- 
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he cuss of the poor farmer. 
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and disgorging a huge pipe and a big lot of 
vut. “Suthin’ about themblamed monopolies, 


es; I was just speakin’ of kerosene.” 

yh, I dunno nothing about monopolies, I go 
for them here dod-gasted middle-men. 
m’s the fellows as buys everythin’ of us hard- 
kin’ farmers—jes as cheap as they can grind 
iown, and squeeze us till we have to sell; and 
n they jes natchully sit and do nothin’, and 
the stuff high, an’ git rich ofen us. That’s 
Ef he could oney 
rid of them there middle-men, he might be a 
n’ round in fine close, an’ gloves, an’ be rich.” 
Yas, yas; tis the middle-men, thet’s so! And 
n't know—” 

ould you sell direct to the folks that want 
buy?” Rob asked, a fore-finger between the 
es of his book to keep the place. 

That’s Robert, every time,’’ Richmond said, 


miling. ‘‘He can’t seea hitch that he don’t go 
traight for pullin’ out the clinch-pin.” 


‘An’ you uphold him in any sech talk,” Mrs. 








passing train. But, even as they listened, it ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and then a gust of 
strong wind flung itself onto the poor little house 
and shook it to its very mud foundations. 

“*By grim! I believe it’s a blizzard!” Cole ex- 
claimed, springing to hisfeet. ‘An’ if itis,it’sa 
snifter!” 

The men all hurried outside and Mrs. Rich- 
mond, peering from the small window, now cov- 
ered and blinded by a white sheet of driving snow, 
could hear their voices, raised in shouts, as they 
stretched the blizzard rope from the shed to the 
ring in the end of the barn. 

‘*Them young critters, Bob!” the father yelled, 
and the wild winds snatched up the sound and 
hurled it away across the white fields, 

Out in the enclosure both Bob and Mr. Cole 
were already shouting at and pounding the 
blinded stock in an attempt to drive the cattle 
under the long, low shed. This was open on the 
south side, and thatched loosely with matted 
straw, but it was a good enough protection 
against the driving northwest wind and snow, 





‘Put this on, he said; it’s heavier ’n your’n. 
I’ll come out after a little to spell ye.” 

‘‘Put on my overcoat, Bob,” urged Mr. Cole; 
‘“‘vour’n’s putty ragged. I'll come out bime by.” 

Bob took up the lantern, then came back to 
the old man’s side. 

‘Say, pa,” he said, looking down on the iron- 
gray head, ‘‘don’t you come out. Mr. Cole ’ll have 
to stay all night and he’ll spell me a little. 
Don’t you come out.” 

**Bob, I couldn’t,”’ the old man answered; but 
his voice choked a little, and he laid his hand 
caressingly on the tall boy’s shoulder. 

‘‘Mother,”’ he said, clearing his throat, when 
the boy was gone, ‘‘you make a pot of coffee— 
make it good—if it takes every spoonful in the 
house; an’ git out the quart cup, an’ the sugar, 
and ekim off some good thick cream, an’ we’ll take 
out a hot drink.” 

There was something about her husband’s voice 
that told Mrs. Richmond he would this time be 
obeyed, and she obeyed him. 

“Cole, if you’ll take out the measure of hot 


“They gained the rope and plowed their way alongside of it to the house,” 


“Tt’s all awful fun- 

Ef we’re poor, why don’t we get rich? Ef 
re havin’ our eyes cheated outen our heads— 
, why don’t you do some other way? It’s non- 
se—the way thet great, overgrown fellow is 
»wed to go on! But, then, he’s pampered! It’s 
y forany one to see how his par pampers him!” 
Well, I dunno, Mis’ Richmond; there’s sense 


n the boy’s talk. There is some stir bein’ made 
o form sort of societies, er sort of companies, to 


b together an’ ship their stuff straight to the 
8 as wants it, and so jes natchully starve out 
these thievin’ middle-men, Cole explained. 
Couldn’t it be done?’”’ The boy questioned. 
Mr. Richmond, won’t you hev that boy keep 
| an’ let his elders speak?” Mrs. Richmond 


emanded. 


Ob, don’t worry, Hannah; the boy bas got 
earn.” 


An ominous sniff from the direction of the 
tove was followed by a silence so profound that 


‘very inmate of the little prairie home distinctly 


eard a low roar, like the distant rumble of a 








and this was what all that young stock must have, 
or perish. 

It was a wild attempt, for the blizzard had 
come upon them in full force and all unheralded; 
but at last the three men saw the last head under 
cover, and, shouting to each other, lest one of 
their number lose the way, they gained the rope 
and plowed their way alongside of it to the house, 
now and then a hoarse bellow of some goaded 
steer, following them. About the fire the elder 
men dug the ice from their beards with hooked 
fingers, and stamped slowly on their benumbed 
feet. Bob crept up into the loft for a pair of 
worn socks. They were ragged, but he would 
pull them on over the ragged pair he wore. Bob 
knew what tonight meant. It was seldomthata 
winter blizzard caught them with their young 
cattle still unsold, but tonight,in that crowded 
shed, some one must stay with the stock and see 
that none lay down to be trampled to death. 

Mrs. Richmond lighted the lantern and 
broughi out the prod. 

Richmond handed his old fur cap to his son. 





coffee at ten o’clock, I’ll catch a snatch of sleep.”’ 

He drew off his frozen boots, and crowded the 
knotted hay into the stove. ‘‘Thank God, we’ve 
got enough of that undercover!” hesaid. Then, 
straightening up: 

‘**Mother, if I lay down an’ sleep, will you call 
me afore twelve? I can sleep sounder if ’tain’t on 
my mind to wake myself.” 

The woman agreed. 

“Now, afore twelve,” he emphasized. 

Cole was asleep in front of the fire when the 
wheezy clock struck ten, but raising up he started 
to his feet. 

He filled the measure with coffee, pulled on 
Bob’s old coat, and, carefully, hand on the rope, 
groped through the drifts to the shed. Bob saw 
him and staggered toward him, crushed and 
shouldered by the heaving mass of stock, his 
lantern and prod held high above them. He 
drank the coffee eagerly, and Cole noticed how 
chilled and benumbed he looked. His voice was 
hoarse with shouting and his hands were stiff. 
Cole mentally decided to stay until Richmond 
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came out. He had not realized what a perilous 
thing it was, to stand among that heaving, hook- 
ing herd and prod the fallen to their feet again. 
But the coat was thin and the night terrible. 
He concluded it must already be past twelve, and 
told Bob 80, promising to come back directly 
with more coffee. 

Again gaining the kitchen, he staggered in, 
pulled off his boots, took a drink of hot coffee, 
and, finding it only eleven o’clock, concluded 
not to wake Richmond. He rested his head back 
against the chair, and—there was a dream of 
shivering stock, of a lantern, of a summer day— 
and then—that was all! 

Mrs. Richmond glanced at the clock. 

**He’s hed his coffee, an’ he’s better able to 
stan’ the cold then pa. "Twon’t hurt him if he 
don’t get in jest on the minute,” she muttered, 
and so crept into the front of the children’s bed. 

It was four o’clock when the father sprang 
from his bed with aloud cry of alarm. There 
sat Cole before the empty stove, and his wife lay 
asleep on the edge of the children’s bed. With 
shaking hands he drew on his boots, the house 
now awake and astir. ‘Hurry, Cole,” he cried. 
‘*Hurry, for God’s sake! MHanner, why did you? 
You’ve killed my boy!” 








TACOMA’S ENCIRCLING MOUNTAINS. 


Perhaps no Western city has a more varied 
mountain vista than the city of Tacoma. Ona 
clear day one can see Mount Tacoma in the east, 
the top of Mount Baker in the north—near the 
Canadian border, the Olympics in the west, and 
the top of Mount Saint Helens in the south. 

On such a clear day, if the atmosphere is at all 
agitated by looking through it, the air between 
the city and the mountain must be in the same 
condition as that between Constantinople and 
Mecca. Many eyesare turned toward the mount- 
ain and many thoughts are about it. There is 
an indescribable atmosphere about these mount- 
ains that charms one with its soothing beauty. 
The peaks seem to throw an air of prosperous, 
quiet plenty over all. If the country around 
them were inhabited by a fabled people, many 
would be the stories of demi-gods, genii, and the 
like. 

Mount Tacoma is thegem ofall. It isanideal 
mountain. If anumber of persons were to wan- 
der over the world in search of a model mount- 
ain, they would end their journey at Mount 
Tacoma. If an Irishman desires to express to 
you his good will, he says ‘*The top o’ the morn- 


‘Mount Tacoma is the gem of them all.” 


The wind had blown itself away and the bitter, 
biting cold had settled like a grasp of steel over 
them all. Through the drifts the men plunged, 
the old man’s breath coming in hoarse groans. 
They reached the shed. The late, low moon 
looked clearly under the thatched roof. 

They searched a long time, for the ground 
was covered with dead and trampled stock. 
Then they found him, face down, where he fell— 
the prod in one frozen hand, the lantern in the 
other. 

He had not deserted his post. 

*@e 
Recognizing Merit. 

Butte is contributing to what it calls ‘‘the mule 
fund,” the money so raised to go to keeping a 
mule in rest and clover, the balance of his days, 
for kicking to death a wife beater. The wife- 
beating man practiced unusual cruelty on his 
mule, and finally used a bridle with bits made of 
barbed wire. The mule drew the line at this 
and kicked the stuffin’ out of the cruel master. 
When the neighbors took his body home they 
found his wife chained to a staple in the wall. 
The “mule fund” is growing rapidly, contribu- 
tions being confined to nickles. Montanians may 
be a little off in some things, but they have the 
proper opinion of the man who beats his wife.— 
Butte ( Mont.) Inter- Mountain. 











to a pure, light blue. The mountains a's 
change. First dark, then a golden-orange, a: 
finally, the snow-covered tops burst out into 
pure white. The rugged peaks ot the Olym; 
now stand out like the teeth of asaw. E 
snow-clad top seems to catch the rays of the 
and become a perfect prism. Orange, gold 
red and purple, appear and disappear. At 
north end of the range are several round 
heavals that rise up in the pure atmosphere 
great, white tents. 

Clouds are now gathering abount the mo 
ain. There is no scurrying or hurrying 
ominous gathering. Each cloud seems to flo: 
to idly drift along. The mountain now becom 
so tangled with strata of clouds that it is diii- 
cult to tell where cloud begins and mountain 
ends. It fades and comes like a disolving view. 
Now its top looks like a great snow-ball floating 
in the clouds. But again has the scene been 
shifted, and the sky is perfectly clear. Over the 
very top of the mountain a cloud has settled. Its 
edges have rolled down till it looks like a liberty 
cap. 

Towards evening the hues and tints of the 
morning are scattered over the entire horizon. 
A remarkable clearness is observable. That 

peak, ‘‘just over the hill,” is fifty 
milesaway. As night approaches 
the sun seems to gather its scat- 
tered rays for a final effort. A 
cloud has drifted into a path of 
light, and the result isa purple 
island in the sky. Just before 
dusk each color and tint seems 
to be thrown upon the mountain. 
Purple, scarlet, and orange, ap- 
pear and disappear. Over all is 
a cheerful glow—like coals in a 
grate. Aladdin has rubbed his 
lamp! 
B. L. HARVEY. 





THESE ARE RUSHING TIMES. 


Fifty years ago “Oregon” and 
‘*Far Cathay” were employed in 
literature as synonyms of remote- 
ness. ‘*Take the wings of morn- 
ing, and the Barcan Desert pierce, 
or lose thyself in the continuous 
woods where rolls the Oregon,” 
wrote Bryant. The poet’s mind 
could conceive nothing more 


ing to you.” So,in extending good wishes to | wild, more lonely, more desolate. 


you, the people of Tacoma can say nothing more 
expressive than—‘'The top of the mountain to 
you.” 

Goinearly morning to almost any street in 
the city. The Cascade Range is silhouetted 
against the eastern sky. Not unlike an Indian 
village on a hill, is its outline. Each conical 
peak and crag looks like a wigwam; while, 
towering far above all, like the tepee of the 
Great Spirit, is Tacoma—‘‘'Tbe Mountain.” It 
seems to have been put there to lend calm and 
quiet by its presence. If you heard thunder you 
might imagine it was some of Rip Van Winkle’s 
little men rolling their nine-pin balls in Paradise 
Valley. 

As the sun ascends, a shaft of light shoots 
over the top of the mountain. Here it strikesa 
flake-like cloud. The center of the cloud is dark; 
its edges are a rosy gold. A halois formed. 
Here and there are specks and dots of gold. As 
it gets lighter the eastern sky glows and bright- 
ens. Finally a full background of golden hue is 
formed, and sky and cloud and peak seem to 
have been touched by Midas. 

In the west the Olympic Range—Mountains of 
the Gods—stands out like a white stone wall. 
As the day grows older the eastern sky turns 
from a vivid orange hue to a silver-white, then 





The progress of fifty years appears startling 
when it is considered that the English tourist 
now makes his luncheon in the Barcan Desert on 
salmon canned on the shores of the Oregon,—or, 
possibly, it may have been put up on “‘Ounalas- 
ka’s lonely shore,”—that having been, up toa 
quarter of a century ago, another expression 
much used by the poets when they wished to 
convey a startling conception of distance and 
loneliness. 

The world grows giddy in itsoldage. They 
are auctioning Pacific Coast fruit in London; 
drinking beer in Germany that was made from 
Washington hops; sailing ships that bear Wash- 
ington masts everywhere, and eating Spokane 
flour in ‘‘Far Cathay” and Johannesburg, Sout) 
Africa. At last the dream of centuries has coms 
to a realization. The world’s commerce has 
found the western passage to the Indies.—Spv- 
kane ( Wash ) Spokesman- Review. 


* 
+ 


EXPENSIVE OCEAN CARRIERS.—It costsabout 
$40,000 to take a ship across the Pacific and back, 
the cost increasing rapidly with the speed, as 
coal is the chief item. It takes twice as much 
coal to drive the same ship at a speed of fifteen 
knots an hour as would be required for a speed of 
ten knots. 
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WILD FLOWERS OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


Part Second. 


By B. S. 


he month of June brings the wild flowers of 
North Dakota into bloom in very great variety. 
‘he prevailing color is yellow; nevertheless, as 
ture loves variety, the yellow is relieved by 
hades of white, purple, dark-brown, etc., and 
as one drives over the prairies he can relieve the 
monotony constantly by looking at the beautiful 
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Russell. 


ful stems, from eight to ten inches in height, 
with the flowers on the three or four inches of 
the top of the stem, bend gracefully before the 
prairie winds; and even the dullest observer 
cannot help noticing the beautiful curvatures 
made by this most modest flower as he drives 
along the roads or ‘“‘trails’”’ on his flower-em- 





pictures displayed in each mile he covers. 

One of the most prominent and permanent of 
these annual flowers is shown in the engraving. 

his begins to appear before the crocus—de- 
scribed in the July number of this magazine— 
has gone to seed, and it continues in bloom until 
the middle or latter part of July. Its common 
name is the “tant flower,” from the fact that the 
ants, whose hills are found all over the rolling 
prairies in great numbers, are found upon and 
around this plant during the day. It throws up 
from a common root three or four stems six to 
eight inches in height, on each of which is a 
cluster of flowers in form much like the wild 
mustard, and, but for the difference in height, 
the ant flower would be mistaken by an unprac- 
ticed eyefor the mustard. The mustard, however, 
is never found growing on the unbroken prairie; it 
belongs to the class of ‘noxious weeds,” that are 
the pest of the farmer. This ant flower also re- 
sembles the mustard in its seed- pods, which are 
long and slender. Its taste, however, is wholly 
unlike the mustard, for it is extremely bitter, 
and lingers long on the tongue. 

Associated with this flower are the various va- 
rieties of the common buttercup, which are 
found in great profusion, in June and July, grow- 
ing around the edges of sloughs or ‘‘pockets,”’ 
and their presence marks the water-line of early 
spring. As these pockets are of all shapes, from 
the circular to the oblong—and of all sizes, from 
a small garden spot to an acre, the natural pic- 
tures which they present, in a day’s drive, are 
singularly beautiful. 

Among the flowers that are a contrast to the 
prevailing yellow in June and July, is one that 
strongly resembles the hyacinth in the size of 
the plant and in thecolor and shape of the flower. 
Small patches of them abound, and their grace- 








BLUEBELL. 


bordered way. 
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ANT FLOWER. 


Another modest flower which lasts long, pos- 
sesses singular beauty and is found in two or 
three varieties, is the bluebell. Its slender 
stalk grows to a height of twelve and fourteen 
inches. Each stalk bears a single flower—bell- 
shaped, delicate purple in color and the open 
end bending down. Blended in a bouquetof wild 
flowers, these lovely blossoms are very charming, 
their slender stems and drooping bells forming a 
handsome background for the various yellow flow- 
ers that bloom at the same period. It is hard to 
crush the stem of the bluebell—it seems to 
spring buoyantly from the step, and one is re- 
minded of those lines of Sir Walter Scott in his 
description of Ellen Douglass: 

E’en the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread. 

The flower is not as plentiful as many of the 
gorgeous yellow flowers, and its delicate shape, 
and singularly delicate purple, makes it a great 
favorite. 

But the greatest charmer of all the prairie 
flowers, and the one that may well be styled the 
queen, is the wild rose. These flowers abound 
all over the prairie in great profusion and, like 
the cultivated roses, are of all shades of color. 
They begin to bloom early in June and continue 
during July and August, the season sometimes 
extending into September. The plant is very 
tenacious of life. When broken up by the plow 
and cut by the harrow they maintain vitality 
and, though overtopped by the grain, push out 
their small buds. The shade afforded by the 
grain seems to give adeeper color to the flower 
as it unfolds. In gardens where they are allowed 
to grow, they will attain a height of three to 
four feet, and in the brush that borders the 








James and Sheyenne rivers, and many of the 
lakes, they grow to even greater height; but the 
bush has not the stately beauty of the cultivated 
rose, being scraggy and wild. The great beauty 
of the wild rose is seen in all its charms where 
it grows singly or in patches among the wild 
grass of the prairie. It is impossible for any one 
who has even asmall love of flowers, not to be 
attracted by their beauty as thus seen; while to 
the true lover of flowers they are a constant at- 
traction. Many a time has a team been stopped, 
in full trot, as a wild rose of choice color and 
beauty has been crossed on the “‘trail,” that one 
of the occupants of the vehicle might go back to 
pluck it. Grouped into bouquets, they furnish an 
attractive adornment for the breakfast table, and 
the delicate perfume they shed makes many a 
one say ‘‘the house is filled with their odor.”’ 
Their delicate buds, as well as the half-opened 
flower. are sought constantly for decorative pur- 
poses—so lovely are they when worn on the hat 
and throat, as well as on the lapels of the coat. 
The ripened seed-buds areeagerly sought as food 
by the prairie chicken and grouse. 

It is in the latter part of June that the tiger- 
lily begins to appear, and there are two at least, 
if not three, varieties of this well known and 
beautiful flower. Like the rose, they continue to 
bloom during July and August. In June, also, 
the ‘‘ox-eye’”’ daisy—a species of sunflower— 
makes its appearance, to be followed by many 
varieties of which notice will be taken in a future 
number. 

The prevalence of this great variety of lowers 
seems to beget among the settlers on the prairie 
a love for the beautiful, and it is byno means un- 
common to see in the windows of these settlers, 
as one drives past, a collection of choice plants 
which, in their healthy condition, tells of the 
constant care bestowed on them, for they bloom 
in summer and winter. And when I see such 
evidence of refinement in the window, as I drive 
up to the house, I naturally conclude that it is 
truly indicative of the refinement which dwells 
within—and, so far, the result of further ac- 
quaintance has established this conjecture as a 
fact. Upon entering such houses I have always 
found that neatness, order and cleanliness were 
the rule, and this has been observed among fam- 
ilies where English was neither written nor 
spoken. There are, indeed, many attractions in 
the homes that dot the prairies of North Dakota. 
All that is needed is for one to be on the lookout 
for them—and one finds them. 
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DULUTH’S COMMERCIAL 
By Lucius R. Root. 


That Duluth grew from a population of 838 in 
1880 to a city of 33,115 in 1890 was not a matter of 
great surprise, and that she has added nearly 20,- 
000 to her population in the past five years is still 
less surprising, for every one with fair judgment 
who has seen the locality has recognized the fact 
that nature intended a city to be located there. 
With her excellent harbor at the tip end of 
Superior’s great finger pointing to the endless 
grain fields of the Western empire, and with 
her pine forests and vast iron mines just out- 
side her city limits, what else could have been 
intended? The mere location is a magnet that 
has drawn capital from all parts of America and 
even from Europe. The main streets ofthe city 
are lined with the mammoth blocks that have 
gone up within a very few years; and during the 
same time the shipping and receiving interests 
have had a marvelousgrowth. There is a look 
of certainty, an air of prosperity, about the city 
and its business men that is inspiring. 

The statement is made by men of high stand- 
ing that the amount of freights passing through 
the Soo Canal from Lake Superior points 
is greater than the freights that go through 
the Suez Canal; but for the accuracy of this 
statement I cannot vouch, for I have not seen 
the authentic figures. The valueof the freights 
passing through the Soo for Eastern points is 
said to be about $150,000,000 annually. I have 
not seen any authentic statement as to the value 
of the freights passing through the Suez Canal. 
Certain it is, however, that the tonnage passing 
the Soo is a marvelous amount, and it is prob- 
able that Duluth furnishes more of it than all 
other Lake Superior points put together. It is 
stated that Duluth sends through the Soo over 
6,000,000 tons annually. This is not an extrava- 
gant figure, for it is shown authentically 
that over 2,000,000 tons of iron ore; 100,000,000 
feet of lumber, sawed by Duluth mills; 26,000,000 
bushels of grain, stored by Duluth elevators; 
over 200,000 barrels of flour, manufactured by 





INTERESTS. 


Duluth mills; to say nothing of the lumber, 
grain and flour brought to Duluth from other 
points for shipment over the lakes, are annually 
loaded upon vessels at the docks of Duluth for 
transportation through the Soo. 

Of the flour shipped from Duluth last year 
152,000 barrels were manufactured by the Im- 
perial mill, of which B. C, Church isthe main 
proprietor. I wish to mention Mr. Church’s 
mill specially because it is new and because it is 
the oniy great rival in the world of the famous 
flouring mills of Minneapolis. The quality of 
the product of the Imperial mill is undoubtedly 
equal to the Minneapolis flour, and the capacity 
of the mill is second only to the world’s largest 
flouring mill, which is located in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Church, who has within a day given so 
great an impetus to the Duluth flouring in- 
dustry, is a man of striking personality. He 
would be taken for one of thirty-two years, but 
he is said to be thirty-eight. His excellent 
physique, strong and clean-cut features and 
bright countenance, are an inspiring combina- 
tion. Asa business man he is comprehensive, 
aggressive and judicious. I met him at a 
moment when he was overwhelmed with busi- 
ness cares, yet, for anything in his appearance, 
I might have supposed that he had nothing to 
do but to entertain me and that he found great 
pleasure in doing so. His words were few and 
pointed, yet cordial. Upon his genteel coun- 
tenance was an expression of firmness that in- 
dicated, to my mind, an unyielding certainty of 
purpose. 

A leading citizen of Duluth told me that a 
few months ago it fell upon him to escort about 
Duluth the leading flour manufacturer of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. After he had introduced him 
to a good many Duluth citizens he came to Mr. 
Church. 

“Oh, yes, I know you very well; altogether 
too well,” said the Scotchman, bluntly, as Mr. 
Church’s name was pronounced to him. “You 








“ZENITH CITY OF THE UNSALTED SEAS.” 


are the man that is robbing usin Scotland; ta- 
king the bread out of the mouths of our children; 
driving us to the poor-house.”’ 

The Scotchman hesitated, but continued to 
look severely into the dumfounded countenance 
of Mr. Church. Presently the foreigner smiled 
and continued: ‘* You are the man that is sell- 
ing flour in Glasgow way below what we can 
afford to manufacture it for—driving every 
miller in ourcity into bankruptcy. If this thing 
keeps up I’ve got to change my occupation or 
emigrate, and I’ve a great mind to go into the 
flouring business right here myself!” 

Mr. Church is the president of the Board of 
Trade of Duluth, and he was oneof the prime 
movers in the construction of the magnificent 
new Board of Trade building of that city. 

The accompanying illustration gives a com- 
prehensive idea of the magnitude of the Board 
of Trade building. Itisone of the largest and 
most beautiful buildings for the use of boards of 
trade to be found inthe United States. Eight 
heavy firms, engaged in receiving and shipping 
grain, occupy quarters in it; besides these the 
building is tenanted by men engaged in various 
other occupations. The large room in the rear 
of the second story, used for the meetings of the 
Board of Trade, is lighted by a sky-light ex- 
tending over the entire top and over the entire 
rear end of the room, thusgmaking the room 
about as light as out-of-doors. 

The meetings of the board are held every wee! 
day forenoon from nine o’clock until noon. 
course, this body has not yet attained the magni 
tude of the Chicago or the Minneapolis board 
but it is strong enough to wield an influence upo: 
the wheat market of the United States, and it: 
quotations are quite as eagerly watched b) 
those interested in grain as are those of Chicag: 
and Minneapolis. Bulls and bears are as ye! 
practically unknown in the Zenith City board 
hence, based as its operations are upon the 
supply and demand, it should be something o/ 
a thorn in the side of the Chicago wheat 
gamblers. Of course, Chicago corners that 
materially raise the price of wheat must have 
an influence upon the Duluth market; but when 
the bears of Chicago attempt to oppress the 
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n grower, the operations at 
ith must exercise a wholesome 
‘k. There is rarely a ripple of 
tement upon the Duluth board; 
operators generally stand quietly 
and make their sales and pur- 
ses upon their judgment of what 
the supply and demand is. The bid- 
g is often spirited, but this al- 
st invariably results from a large 
number of orders to be filled. 
‘he time is not far distant when 
luth will have smelters. At pres- 
, the product of the iron and 
ypper mines of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin is not only all shipped 
over the lakes to Eastern smelters 
tocome back to these two States in 
manufactured articles, but large 
,antities of ore are shipped from 
wo Harbors and from various 
Wisconsin points. When Duluth 
gets her smelters all this ore will go 
there, and all shipments made will 
be made from that point oniy; and 
the shipments will not be of the 
raw material, but of the product of 
manufactories. The development of 
manufacturing isa matter of great 
importance to Duluth. In iron and 











copper industries she would find 
less competition than in any other 
class of manufacturing, hence it 
would be her easiest stepping stone to a vast 
industrial growth. 

Duluth has, however, madea fair beginning 
in metal manufacturing, having large iron and 
steel works in West Duluth. The product of 
these works is a large itemin the shipping in- 
terests, but it is insignificant in comparison 
with what the metal shipping will be when 
smelters are in operation. The development of 
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COAL DOCK NO. 1, NORTHWESTERN FUEL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


extensive and diversified manufacturing interests 
would not only increase the population greatly, 
but it would augment the shipping interests as 
well. 

The main articles of shipment from Duluth 
at present are grain, flour, iron ore, the product 
of the iron and steel works, and lumber. The 
grain and flour shipping interests are growing 
rapidly and will continue to grow, but when the 








smelters come the metal shipping interests may 
become the greatest of the city. 

All the lumber sawed by the mills of Duluth 
is shipped East over the lakes. The lumber- 
men told me that while the margins of the 
Eastern lumber markets are not quite so large 
as those of the Western, it is a cash business, 
hence a cleaner traffic; besides, the Western 
trade is well covered by Minneapolis, Stillwater 

and other points west and south of 

: Duluth. 
DULUTH AS A RECEIVING POINT. 

} Asa receiving point Duluth is little 
or no less important than as a shipping 
point. The great lakes are the medi- 
um which has made the extensive use 
of hard coal in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas a possibility. They are also 
a medium cheaper, hence more desir- 
able, than railroads for the transporta- 
tion of heavy merchandise and mer- 
chandise in which time is not a matter 
of importance. As a receiving point 
for coal aifd the classes of merchandise 
mentioned, Duluth enjoys a comfortable 
lead over every other Lake Superior 
point, and this lead will increase in 
accordance with the enterprise and 
sagacity of the Duluth business men. 

The mammoth coal docks that line 
the harbor of Duluth are about the 
most striking feature to the eye of the 
visitor of that city. The Northwestern 
Fuel Company has four docks on this 
harbor, each of which covers several 
acres of ground, and each of the other 
great fuel companies of the North- 
west has several immense docks there. 

From its four Duluth docks the North- 
western Fuel Company distributed last 
year throughout the Northwest 540,000 
tons of coal. When it is considered 
that five other great fuel companies 
were, during the same time, distribu- 
ting coal from their Duluth docks, some- 
thing of an idea of the magnitude of 
the Duluth coal receiving business may 
be obtained. 











BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, DULUTH. 


At this point I wish to digress some- 
what from the subject of this article to 
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give a little of the interesting history of the 
Northwestern Fuel Company. This company is 
considerably the oldest concern of the kind in the 
Northwest. It was organizad as the Northwestern 
Fuel Company in the beginning of 1877, and the 
same year it builtand placed in service its dock 
No. 1, an illustrationof which is here given, Du- 
luth then being a village of less than 500 inhabit- 
ants. But the foundation of the Northwestern 
Fuel Company dates far back of 1877. Away back 
in the 60’s J. J. Hill, now president of the Great 
Northern Railway, engaged in a small way in 
the fuel business on the St. Paul levee. Coal 
was not then available for Minnesota’and. his 
traffic was in wood only. He soon formed a 
partnership with Col. C. W. Griggs, and the 
business was enlarged to some extent. A year 
or so later one ortwo other partners were taken 
in and the business was still further enlarged, 
and this time tothe extent that a steamboat was 
built on Lake Minnetonka to carry wood from 
the upper end of the lake to Wayzata. In 1872 
E. N. Saunders arrived in St. Paul and engaged 
as aclerk for the firm, which was then called 
Hill, Griggs & Co. A year or two later another 
company was organized in place of this one, 
called Hill, Saunders & Acker. By this time 
there were several rival dealers in wood, both 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Gen. R. W. John- 
sonand Wiiliam Rhodes were among the rival 
dealers of St. Paul, and the Armstrongs formed 
the heaviest rival concern of Minneapolis. A 
sharp competition was soon waged, one which 
at times grew ruinous. Matters ran on this 
way for two or three years. The companies 
were all handling both soft and hard coal, 
brought from the mines by railway. The 
price of the hard coal was so high that only the 
rich could use it, and most of those indulged in 
it sparingly. The business men of means used 








IMPERIAL FLOURING 


considerable soft coal at their factories and places 
of business. In order to get this soft-coal trade 
some of the companies offered very low rates on 
hard coal for use at homes, and this, of course, 
soon resultedinruinous slashing. The rival fuel 
companies finally discovered that Hill, Saunders 
& Acker were furnishing both hard and soft 
coal considerably lower than they themselves 
could buy it; and further than that, that Hill, 
Saunders & Acker were continuing to do so as 
though they were making money at it. The 
discovery was finally made that Hill, Saunders 
& Acker were getting their coal over the great 
lakes and bringing it down on the Duluth road. 
Then the rival companies engaged in the same 
traffic. An armistice was soon called, and the 
outcome was the organization of the Northwest- 


MILLS, DULUTH, MINN, 


ern Fuel Company out of all the fuel dealers of 
the two cities. Mr. Saunders was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer, and has held the position 
ever since. 

The coal docks are all built of steel. In the 
accompanying illustration a whaleback vessel 
is standing at dock No. 1 to be unloaded. The 
buckets are lowered by the cranes, hoisted 
when filled, and run out on steel ways to the 
various parts of the dock, some of which are 
two blocks away, there to be emptied in a twink- 
ling. The water frontage of this dock is large 
enough for the unloading of five or six ships at 
one time. And this dock is no larger than any 
of the other docks of the company. 

The wholesale shipments of the Northwestern 





Fuel Company from all its docks were, during 
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i804, as follows: Dock No.1 (Duluth), shipped 
over the Duluth railway to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, 160,000 tons; dock No. 2 (Duluth), 
over the Northern Pacific Railway to points 
on its line, 130,000 tons; dock No. 3 (Duluth), 
over the Omaha road to points on its lines, 
100,000 tons; dock No. 4 (Duluth), over the 
Great Northern Railway for points on its lines, 
150,000 tons; from the dock of the Northwest- 
ern Coal Railway, located in Superior, 80,000 
tons to points on the Omaha and Great North- 
ern Railways; dock No. 1 (Milwaukee), over 
Milwaukee Railway to points on its lines, 160,000 
tons; dock No. 2 (Milwaukee), over the North- 
western Railway to points on its lines, 140,000 
tons; from the dock at Green Bay, 25,000 tone. 
This makes a total of 1,045,000 tons shipped from 
the dock of the company during last year. In 
addition to this amount, the company delivered 
to parties from the ships during 1894, 155,000 
tons. 

The headquarters of the Northwestern Fuel 
Company is, and always has beep, in St. Paul. 

There remains only to mention Duluth’s com- 
merce in merchandise. The lakes afford a great 
advantage in the transportation of the kinds of 
merchandise of which stocks may be laid in 
sufficient in quantity to last through the closed 
season of six or seven months. Duluth, besides 
her gain on this account in wholesaling, enjoys a 
large gain from the means and labor required 
to transfer the merchandise from ships to cars 
that is destined for other wholesaling centers. 
During the open season of each year vast quanti- 
ties of freights come over the lakes bound for 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and, of course, much 
more of these come by way of Duluth than 
through any other Lake Superior port. The 
transferring of these freights is an item of con- 
siderable importance to the Zenith City. 

Duluth has excellent facilities for the whole- 
saling of merchandise that is adapted to the 
lake transportation, as may be easily seen from 
the accompanying illustration of her wholesale 
district. Her wholesale houses are located on 
a lake slip where ships may unload merchandise 
at their back doors. 

A very thrifty concern at the lake end of the 
slip is the Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. 
Mr. Marshall, the head of this house, is one 
of the most aggressive, fearless and sagacious 
business men of whom Duluth can boast. In his 
business transactions he plants money with a 
bold hand where many another whollesaler, in 
his narrowness and timidity, would see only loss, 
and he invariably comes out a heavy winner. 
The more men of the Marshall caliber Duluth 
can entrust her wholesale interests to the better 
it will be for the city. 





AN OCEAN SYMPHONY. 


I heard waves among the pebbles 
Softly purling to themselves— 
Like magic viols, tuning 
For a dance of gnomes and elves. 


While listening to their tremolo 
The breakers from the sea 
Gave full, sonorous pedal 
To this ocean symphony. 


All things seemed vocal there. 
I heard the sea-birds call, 

And watery fugues go chasing 
Down the battered old sea-wall. 


A deep-toned fog-bell lent 
Its diapason loud and free; 

While shrill winds filled the treble in 
With high, chromatic revelry. 


All nature seemed possessed of tone 
To swell the harmony divine. 

The very sunlight seemed to sing 
That sparkled on the brine! 


Since first | heard that song sublime, 
Resounding all the ages through, 
Touched by its influence benign, 
My soul a larger being knew. 
Tacoma, Wash. ERNEST L. NEWELL. 





A PLAIN FISH STORY. 


It was a chilly October evening, not long ago, 
that a party of Chicago speculators were seated 
around the fire-place of the old inn at Yorkshire 
Corners, in Western New York. Under the 
guidance of our friend McIntosh they were to 
start in the morning ona buck-board tripthrough 
the new oil region, toward the Pennsylvania line. 
Jim Lott had just told a story of fishing the fa- 
mous Brule, and the cider-pitcher went around 
for the third time. The ominous silence was 
broken only by the fizzing of the cider in the 
deep, old-fashioned tumblers, or as it gurgled in 
the throat of a thirsty listener. Hi Ellwood 
rapped the ashes out of his pipe and asked if 
there was no fishing in the oil region. George 
Adams suggested that the fish would be too oily 
to eat, anyhow. McIntosh hitched his chairinto 
the half-circle, so he could spit into the fire- 
place, and delivered the following fish-story: 

‘‘Nineteen years ago I caught my first trout 
right over there in the Cataraugus Creek,” point- 
ing through the window with his pipe-stem. “I 
have never seen trout as plenty since that time. 
I remember perfectly how I had a nibble and 
gave my line such a jerk that it flew over my 
head and hooked my Uncle Clark in the leg. 
He was fishing off the other side of the dam and 
had his back toward me at the time. I have 
fished nearly every stream within 500 miles of 
Chicago, except the Chicago River, but the 
finest fishing with rod and line I can recall, was 
up on the north shore of Lake Superior, at Gros 
Cap. Gros Cap is Ojibway for Great Spirit, or 
something similar, I believe, and is the name of 
a promontory overlooking the blue expanse of 
“Gitchee Gumee.” On the other side the Lauren- 
tian rocks rise forty to sixty feet sheer out of 
water deep enough to float a man-of-war at their 
very base; on the land side the rocks drop off as 
square as on the water side. In some places the 
rock-walls actually overhang the little wooded 
dell enclosed by them. The entire cape has the 
appearance ofalong-extinct volcano. About forty 
rods from the shore is the Island of Gros Cap—a 
veritable inland-sea gem. A high rock-wall atthe 
west end gradually slopes off to a fine, gravelly 
beach at the eastern extremity, well wooded, 
with just enough open ground for a fine camp. 

‘*There were six of us white men in the party, 
with three Indian boatmen returning from a 
prospecting tour in Pewabiac Hills. We reached 
the island just before sunset, in a gale of wind, 
which rendered it extremely dangerous to ap- 
proach the shore. We finally made the narrow 
channel to the lee of the island and landed on the 
gravelly beach. Leaving the Indians to get the 
camp equipage out of the boat and prepare sup- 
per, we hurried to the high end of the island. 
There we stood, forty feet above the lake, the 
waves striking the rocks beneath us with a 
thundering roar and the dazzling spray flying 
high over us. Four hundred miles away toward 
the setting sun stretched the cold, dark-blue 
waters of old Superior; to the right, and so near 
it seemed possible to swim across the narrow 
channel, stood Gros Cap, with his rocky shoul- 
ders bared to the assaults of Gitchee Gumee. 
The points in the quartz-seams cutting the rose- 
colored Laurentian rock, glistened like a million 
diamonds as the angry waves dashed high up, 
as if to throttle the defender of the Ojibways, 
and then fell back exhausted, only torenewtheir 
efforts. Away on the western horizon was the 
dim outline of Parisien Island, and to the south 
the sun touched the tops of the tallest firs on 
Point Iroquois. Sometime I will tell you the 
story of Point Iroquois, but in the meantime the 
sun can not be forever setting. Of course, there 
was the usual accompaniment of changing tinted 
sky, and the reflection in the water which one 
never sees in Chicago. We made our way back 








to camp in the twilight, resolved to remain at 
that island until our provisions gave out. 

At four o’clock next morning Doc. Frost and I 
turned out. He had a jointed pole with reeland 
flies for his outfit. I had only a hook and line, 
but soon cut a nice birch-pole, weighing some- 
what less than ten pounds, and dug a grub out of 
a rotten stump for bait. The old Indian said the 
water was too rough for the fish to come near the 
rocks, but we concluded to try our luck. Frost 
found a location on a detached rock about five 
feet above the water, but which each big wave 
made very wet. I found a place about 300 yards 
from him on a little shelf, half-way down the 
face of the rock-wall, where I could lie back 
against the rock with my feet well braced in 
making a cast with my heavy pole. To slip 
meant sure food for the fishes, for the rock rose 
from the water to my shelf as smooth as the side 
of a house, and as straight below the surface for 
an unknown depth. I would cast my hook as far 
as possible and let it drift back to the rock, and 
then cast again. In about fifteen minutes I got 
a vigorous bite. I gave asharp jerk on the pole 
and brought a fine speckled trout up against the 
rock with a resounding slap. He was a beauty; 
weighed a pound and a half and threshed around 
so that I had to hold my foot on him while I got 
my knife out and stuck it in the back of his neck; 
and then, as there was no place to lay him down, 
I put him in my overcoat pocket—after cutting 
out a piece of gill, with which I re-baited my 
hook. In fifteen minutes more I had another 
bite, but had the luck to break my hook in get- 
ting it out of him. I then went over to where 
Frost was doing some scientific angling. When 
he saw my catch he immediately wanted to know 
how long I played them, and if they fought hard. 
He was utterly disgusted when he learned my 
method of catching trout. While we were yet 
talking, he made a cast and got his first strike. 
Whizz-z went his reel, while his pole bent omi- 
nously. Both feet slipped from under him, and 
he sat down with much violence on the rock. 
The waves washed up his pant’s legs and nearly 
took him off his perch, for both hands were busy 
with rod and reel. After some time be gota 
chance to regain his feet, and I offered him my 
pole so that he could pull in his fish. He spoke 
very brusquely and told me to take my pole ‘‘to 
Halifax.” But he finally got his fish, and we re- 
turned to camp. The three fish weighed only 
four pounds, but, when broiled for breakfast, 
were the finest-flavored and firmest-meated fish 
I ever tasted. We caught many more trout, as 
well as other fish, while at Gros Cap, but we 
never caught any which equaled those first ones 
in flavor.” 

While the cider went round again, the inn- 
keeper remarked that ‘fish ile don’t seem to be 
in demand like it used to be;” and thus endeth 
the fable of ‘‘Noah and His Whale.” 

THE TRAMP. 





* 


SEED 3,000 YEARS OLD. 





The London Letter says that it knows of grow- 
ing pease which are the prceduct of sound pease 
found in a mummy case in Upper Egypt about 
three yearsago. The inscription went to show 
that the person entombed was Memptah, the 
younger son of User-Khepara-Ra (Seti II.), son 
of Rameses II. ,founder of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Prince Memptah existed about 1270 B.C. The 
valley in which this tomb was discovered is the 
old burying place of the Theban kings of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth dynasties, and most of 
the tombs are remarkable, not so much for their 
size as for their exquisite beauty. The peaseare 
much smaller than those of the present day, a 
fact which is, possibly, evidence of the improve- 
ment which has taken place in their cultivation 
in the modest interval of 3,000 years. 
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A Prophecy. 


That able marine publication, Seaboard, speaks 
as follows of the two cities at the head of the 
great lake: 

‘Superior and Duluth, the twin cities in ‘‘the 
eye of the Northwest,” where ‘‘the finger point 
of destiny” unerringly marks their incompara- 
ble situation, may one day eclipse in commerce 
any other port in the United States, bar none.” 


Prunes for the World. 


There are in all, over 6,000 acres of prune 
orchards of bearing age in Oregon. There are 
also several thousand acres of four-year-old 
prune orchards, not included above, but which 
will add materially to the total output of fruit. 
A good crop this year will mean, therefore, an 
output of 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds of cured 
prunes in Oregon. 


Settlement in Washington. 

During the fiscal year ending July 1, 1895, the 
records of the United States land office show that 
7,333 acres of land were entered in Yakima Coun- 
ty, this State, under the homestead laws, 1,930 
under the deeert land laws, and 40 acres under 
the timber and stone laws. During the same 
period 6,616 acres were homesteaded in Kittitas 
County and 40 under the timber and stone laws; 
none were entered in that county under the 
desert laws. New surveys 
in Kittitas County embrace 
22,590 acres, of which the 
railroad company has appro- 
priated 11,093 acres. These 
figures will give some idea 
of the progress of develop- 
ment work on the public 
domain in this land district. 

—Spokane ( Wash.) Spokes- 


man- Review. 


North Dakota’s Prosperity. 


A good deal is being 
said about Stutsman Coun- 
ty, North Dakota, these 
days. Latest reports from 
the southwestern part of 
the county, according to 
the Jamestown (N. D.)Alert, 
say that a large Russian 
emigration is coming to,that 
section. The only sign of in- 
coming settlers, ten days 
ago, was a tripod windlass 
standing over a half-fin- 
ished well; now twenty or 
thirty families have moved 
in and either filed upon or 
bought of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, 
some of the finest grazing 
lands that a North Dakota 
sun shines upon. The set- 
tlers have picked out a 
region abounding in rich 
grasses, which not only car- 
pet the swales but the sides 
and tops of the hills, and 
where hay is found in almost 





unlimited quantities inextensive meadows. These 
settlersare sturdy, honest, peaceable citizens,and, 
by the strict economy which they practice, are 
bound to be successful agriculturists wherever 
they are. They have occupied acountry which, 
heretofore, has only been entered infrequently 
by traders or hunters, and which only needs the 
introduction of a small amount of capital to be 
largely productive and turn the native grasses 
into beef and mutton with certainty and security. 
This is believed to be only the advance guard of 
a still greater emigration which will ultimately 
occupy every vacant quarter in the western part 
of the county. 


A Big Irrigation Enterprise. 


R. J. Perry, the resident Montana land inspect- 
or for the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
with his assistants, J. Fletcher and H. F. Phillips, 
have for some weeks past been engaged in sur- 
veying a practical line foran immense irrigating 
enterprise on the north side of the Yellowstone, 
opposite Forsyth, down the river. The party is 
now at Sadie, some thirty-five miles from the 
starting point, as the line runs, where it is be- 
lieved their work will end. We are informed 
that they have found a very practicable route, 
one that will bring under irrigation a vast 
amount of land and open up a newempire. It 
is believed that this particular scheme of reclama- 
tion will first claim the attention of the arid 
land commission, as a practical demonstration of 
the benefits of the law. The Sadie people, where 
the ditch will end, are well pleased over the 
prospect in store for them.— Yellowstone Journal. 


Coming froin the East. 


The indications now are, says the Spokane 
(Wash. ) Chronicle, that there will be a consider- 
able emigration into this country during the 
summer and fall. Letters of inquirv from Iowa, 
Nebraska and other States further Fast, are fre- 
quent. Inquiries and letters indicate that the 





emigrants from the Eastern States will be largely 
farmers and fruit-growers. The yield of wheat 
in this country being double per acre the quan- 
tity raised in any of the Eastern States, has at- 
tracted the attention of the farmers on the ot 
side of the Rockies, and they are now incline 
turn their faces this way. The great quan 
and fine guality of our fruits have likewise at- 
tracted their attention, and some of them « 

to be astonished to think that in this latitude 
can raise such a quantity of fruit and of such ‘in 
quality. If the farmers of the Northwestern 
States, where the winters are so severe and ‘he 
summers so short that they are unable to raise 
any fruit except the hardier kinds, could but 
realize the mildness of our climate and the great 
quantity of fruit of the finest quality that is 
produced in every part of Washington, there 
is no Coubt that they would come here in 
great numbers; and, from the activity that seems 
to be displayed there now in seeking informa- 
tion, they are rapidly being enlightened. 


The Northern Pacific’s Exhibit Car. 


The six great States through which the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad passes, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Land Commissioner Wm. H. Phipps for 
the splendid advertising he has given, and is 
still giving, those vast sections of country by 
means of the Northern Pacific’s unique exhibit 
car. This car is operated in theinterests of both 
land and passenger department, and is the same 
coach that represented the Northern Pacific and 
its territory at the World’s Fair. It is seventy- 
two feet in length, twelve feet in width, and 
made throughout of material furnished by the 
six States traversed by the line. The car, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is di- 
vided into compartments which contain superb 
collections of Northwestern products. The min- 
eral and fossil exhibits are complete and inter- 
esting, the former comprising all kinds of ores, 
with a picture which shows the methods used in 


NORTHERN PACIFIC!EXHIBIT CAR—INTERIOR VIEW. 
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irgely ing and refining them. 
Wheat omprehensive descrip- 
quan of the car and its con- 
a ae tents is taken from the Osh- 
wiped k Wis.) North Western 
ei of June 14. It reads as fol- 
ged Ic ‘The principal feature 
ee of the whole exhibit is that 
ee trating the productive 
pes capacity of the soil in those 
“ vi States through which the 
“ome Northern Pacific passes. 
im i There is timothy eight feet 
a hich, with an eight-inch 
d but head, and stalks of oats six 
ee feet in height. North Da- 
a % kota exhibits sweet corn as 
there good for canning purposes 
~ iat raised in Maine, also 
sie ' wheat, wax beans, field 
_— pease and red-top grass. 
m Montana there are 
ibits of flax, barley, 
bi wheat, black oats, and the 
lorth- q wonderful alfalfa which 
grati- : yields several crops of hay 
ps for a year. Some of the fruit 
ind is 1 is canned on the stem, and 
ry by é presents a beautiful appear- 
thibit : ance. There are pears seven 
both inches in diameter, silver 
same ; prunes, peaches, and two 
c and | bunches of grapes weighing 
enty- thirty-seven pounds. In the 
, and ; cereal exhibit is an interest- 
y the q ing monument from North 
r, as Dakota— successive layers 
is di- : of the kernels of wheat, rye, 
yperb 4 barley, oats and sweet corn. NORTHERN PACIFIC EXHIBIT CAR—INTERIOR VIEW 
min- ; In that Western country, land which is worth | terial is especially interesting, embracing terra | while her lord stands guard—a good example to 
nter- LC a mere song in its uncultivated state becomes a | cotta, and fire and enameled brick. the human race. Two of these animalsare shown 
ores, 3 producer of wealth when the necessary labor is “It is characteristic of the prairie antelope | in this attitude. The white Rocky Mountain 
ed in A expended upon it. The exhibit of building ma- | that when they stop to rest the female lies down |! goat reminds one of the picture in the old geog- 


raphy. The Cariboo deer 

— isa cross between the moose 
4 and the reindeer; it has a 
a shovel-shaped horn which 
| : it uses in pushing the snow 
away from the grass, and 

to defend itself from its 
enemies. The most notice- ‘ 
| ; able thing about the moun- 
tain sheep is its horns, 

which are black and form 

a complete protection to the 

= : head. This animal, instead 

of taking time to walk down 

the path, falls from one 

elevation to a lower one, 

ee, striking upon its head—a 
rere > : unique way of saving time; 

" ee — 80, like everything else, the 

horns are there for a pur- 
pose. The car is lined with 
pictures showing all the ' 
FROM NORTHERN PACIFIC MINNESOTA. NORTH DAt beauties of the Yellowstone 
p ae Se | ; ameeten axa el falls and geysers. Cathe- 
i sae dral rock, in Montana, 

stands eight miles from the 
Northern Pacific track and 
is 700 feet in height. It is 
in very truth nature’s cathe- 
dral—silent and sublime. 
The Bad Lands of the Da. 
kotas have been invested 
with a new title—Pyramid 
Park. This region is prov- 
ing very valuable to stock- 
raisers as winter grazing 
ground. Thescenery of all 
the six States represented is 
incomparable in its rugged 
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grandeur; the snow-covered mountains, the un- 
trammeled falls, the ponderous trees are a sight 
never to be forgotten.” 

In going from town to town throughout the 
various States east of the Mississippi River, the 
purpose of the car is, of course, as one will read- 
ily see, to teach the people of those sections 
something practical concerning the great North- 
west. It enables them to understand that Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho are six of the most grandly 
productive States in the Union; not sterile and 
forbidding, but States blessed with a thousand 
natural advantages and possessing untold agri- 
cultural, horticultural and mineral wealth. A 
visit to this Northern Pacific exhibit car will 
satisfy the romantic, as well as the practical, 
mind. It shows God’s monuments and canvasses 
in all their natural and majestic grandeur, and 
at the same time proves conclusively to tillers of 
the soil, and to investors as well, that no soils in 
America possess greater fertility, or greater 
adaptability to a variety of crops, than the 
States from which the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany has gathered these exhibits. Tourists, 
miners, mineralogists, lumbermen, farmers, gar- 
deners, fruit growers, and in fact all classes of 
people, can gain information and derive instruc- 
tion from what they may see in this wonderful 
collection. The traffic, as well as the land, de- 
partment must certainly reap great benefits from 
this system of advertising, and Land Commis- 
sioner Phipps is to be congratulated upon the 
splendid success of his novel undertaking. Wher- 
ever the car goes, there is sure to be an out- 
pouring of the people to inspect its contents and 
enthusiastic encomiums from the press. 


Timber in the Air. 

In an article on the timber districts of Wash- 
ington the Pacific Lumber Trade Journal says: 
“One may imagine places where there are more 
actual trees to the acre, but it is a wise saying 
that there is more timber in the air than on the 
ground. Soit is on Gray’s harbor. Dan Gillies, 
a logger residing at Elma, told us of two logs 
that he cut recently for the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company of Hoquiam. One was for a spar. 
It was 108 feet long and measured 35 inches in 
diameter at the butt and 24 atthe top. The other 
was for a derrick timber—126 feet long, 36 inches 
at the butt and 25 at the top. These showed a 
taper of 10 and 11 inches respectively in over 100 
feet. And these were only ordinary logs. One 
can see, at almost any mill, spruce logs measur- 
ing seven feet, and occasionally ten feet, in diam- 
eter. Allof which corroborates the statement 
referred to above. 


Our Incomparable West. 


If the people east of the Rocky Mountains 
knew our Pacific Coast—knew the delights of its 
air and scenery, its mountains, valleys and 
streams, knew the fertility of its soil and the 
excellence of its products, the population of this 
region would be multiplied ten-fold in less than 
ten years. The drawback is this, namely, that 
they don’t know, and with difficulty can be made 
to believe, what the real attractions and excel- 
lencies of the country are.—Portland Oregonian. 


One of Washington’s Valleys. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer speaks as follows 
of one of thechoice localities in Yakima County, 
Washington: ‘‘The Yakima Valley is filling up 
with an industrious and intelligent class of peo- 
ple from the agricultural communities of the 
East, and the climate, certainty of crops and 
variety of products are constantly accelerating 
the stream of immigration to this favored local- 
ity. The railroad receipts are said to amount to 
$30,000 a month at North Yakima alone, which 
shows how rapidly the county is being settled 





and its resources developed. No locality in the 
country has felt the panic less, and several sub- 
stantial stone business blocks and a great many 
residences are being erected at the present time 
in North Yakima. The population of the town 
is at least three times what it was in the census 
year.” 


A Picture of Manitoba, 


The advantages of the position occupied by 
Manitoba are many and include a copious rain- 
fall, greater freedom from storms, milder climate, 
plenty of timber, a good supply of water, wild 
fruit in the woods, fine and extensive grazing 
lands along the rivers and smaller streams, and 
a remarkably rich and productive soil; for, as a 
rule, the best land exists on the lower levels of 
the country. It will also be understood that a 
province which possesses so much wood, water, 
hill and valley, besides prairie, provides excel- 
lent cover for game, shelter for birds and accom- 
modation for fish. In the fall the game from the 
vast, naked plains south and west, seek the shel- 
tering woods in the valleys of the Manitoba riv- 
ers. The flocks of water-fowl visit the quiet 
lakes fringed with forest, and the deer find 
proper resorts amongst the hills and woods along 
the rivers, when they can no longer find comfort 
on the plains.— Pilot Mound (Man ) Sentinel. 


Puget Sound Berries. 


If any one, twenty years ago, had suggested 
that Puget Sound strawberries would be sold in 
Chicago, he would have been laughed at asa vis- 
ionary, says the Seattle Times. Yet a carload 
has been sent there and sold at a profit, and the 
news has been flashed over the wires to ali parts 
of the country. This is a matter of more than 
passing interest. It is an event of very great 
importance from a commercial point of view. 
We understand that the Chicago shipment has 
proved profitable; but, even if it had barely 
paid expenses, it would have demonstrated the 
existence of the market and the possibility of 
supplyingitfrom the Sound. This once settled, 
the rest would be simply a matter of detail. 
But, fortunately, there is a profiton the business 
at present figures. We may look, therefore, for 
its early and great expansion. 

The dissemination of the news in regard to 
this shipment will lead to a demand from other 
cities in the Middle West for berries from the 
Sound country. Practically, there is no limit to 
the market to besupplied. Hence, berry culture 
may be expected to expand, and we .may reason- 
ably look for many new-comers to engage in the 
business. Without desiring to magnify the im- 
portance of the incident, we may fairly claim 
that it is very great. 


Washington Coal, 


The total coal product of the State of Wash- 
ington in 1894 was 1,106,470 short tons, having a 


spot value of $2,528,441. These figures are ob- 
tained from Mr. Wheelock Parker, of the United 
States geological survey, who is engaged in pre- 
paring a special report on the coal products of 
the country, which is to be issued this year as a 
supplemental pamphlet to the sixteenth annual 
report of this important Government bureau. 
The developed coal fields of Washington lie 
chiefly in a comparatively narrow belt, running 
nearly due north and south, through the western 
portions of Whatcom, Skagit, Snohomish and 
King counties into Pierce and Thurston counties. 
Some distance to the east of the southern end of 
this belt, in Kittitas County, extensive operations 
have been carried on for a number of years. 
The main belt extends along the Cascade Range, 
and important mines have been opened on both 
the eastern and western slope of this range. 
Outcroppings have been found in other localities, 
notably in Lincoln and Spokane counties, and in 





1894 a small amount of coal was mined in Oka 
gan County. The coals of the State embrac 
lignite, semi-bituminous and bituminous, adap: 
for gas and coke making and for steam and jo- 
mestic purposes. Some coal resembling ant) ra- 
cite is reported to have been found in Yakima 
County. The total area of the coal deposits of 
Washington has not been determined, Mr. }’ar- 
ker says, but there is no doubt that almost in- 
exhaustible supplies are at hand, not only for the 
future demand of its population, but sufficient to 


furnish a basis for profitable traffic for transpor- 
tation to the entire Pacific Coast. 


The Land of Promise. 


The ride from Wahpeton to Larimore in sum- 
mer time is most enjoyable. The land is nearly 
all under a high state of cultivation, while the 
buildings look substantial and a general air 
of prosperity impresses the beholder. About 
Dwight, Colfax and Walcott, in Richland Coun- 
ty, great fields of grain stretch forth on both 
sides of the track as far as the eye can see. As 
the county line is reached, the Sheyenne River 
is crossed. On the south bank of the river stands 
Kressy’s roller mill, which is one of the best in 
the country. Through Cass and Traill counties 
finely improved farms are the rule. In Cass Coun- 
ty one farmer has an entire section of land planted 
to potatoes. There are thousands of acres of 
potatoes between Wahpeton and Larimore, while 
small fields of onions are numerous. Last year 
a Traill County farmer shipped 9,000 bushels of 
onions; a neighbor had 6,000 bushels, and others 
had less quantities. These onions were shipped 
to St. Louis, and were sold for 50c a bushel at the 
starting point.— Wahpeton (N. D.) Globe. 


Minnesota as a Corn State. 


There was a time when people laughed at the 
idea of Minnesota producing corn. Outside and 
in the State, and, indeed, in the Territorial days, 
the verdict was that the climate was ‘‘too cold 
for corn.” Nevertheless, the State has this year 
1,252,000 acres planted to corn, the condition of 
which is officially reported at the high figures of 
97. Minnesota has a larger acreage of corn than 
either Michigan or Wisconsin, and the acreage 
has increased by 437,000 acres since 1891. The 
fact is, Minnesota is in the corn belt to stay, and 
the corollary of that fact is that she is yearly 
becoming a great hog State. There are many 
States ahead of her as corn producers, but she 
can raise all the corn she wants to. Minnesota’s 
contribution to the corn crop of this year will be 
quite large, and the corn crop is the most impor- 
tant crop produced in the country. 

So much is dependent upon it—farmers by the 
millions; the cattle and hog market; railroads 
which carry corn. A droughty season in the 
corn belt isa tough thing on business. A com- 
plete failure of the corn crop would be a disaster 
few persons care to contemplate. Industrial in- 
terests would feel the bad effects. The latter 
would be more appalling to the country at large 
than the effect of a wheat cropfailure. The yield 
of corn last year was only 1,212,000,000 bushe!s, 
and the shortage, through drouth, had a pos'- 
tively injurious effect on business. Much of the 
depression was due to the short corn crop. Ths 
year that crop will be a billion bushels larger, if 
the present promise holds out. There are 8”.- 
304,000 acres planted to corn in this country th's 
year, which is 31.5 per cent more than last year. 
Minnesota has 200,000 acres more corn planted 
than last year. Our farmers have learned ‘o 
plant something besides wheat. Corn is found 4 
good crop because it can so readily be transmute:! 
into meat. Along the Minnesota River Valle 
they are realizing, more and more, that it pays 
to plant corn and fatten hogs. And many more 
people use corn for food than formerly.—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 
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He Meant Business. 


\ Little Valley rancher put up the following 
notice on the fence which encloses his grain field: 
“If any man’s or woman’s cow or horse breaks 
through this fence and destroys this grain, his 
or her tail will be cut off, as the case may be. 
I'm a Christian man, but d—n any one that lets 

eir critters run loose o’ nights.” — Elmore 

Wash ) Bulletin. 





In Very Truth. 

The Sisseton Indians are said to be very anxious 
to marry at the earliest age, and they pray for 
rapid increase of family because payments by the 
Government are made upon the basis of the num- 
ber of children. The result is that the tribe is 
growing in numbers. This may, without any 
figure of speech, be called an ‘‘infant industry.” 

Grand Forks(N. D.) Herald. 





A New Drink. 


The Helena Jndependent announced in a recent 
item that a man named George Fittener took his 
life by swallowing chloroform with a woman at 
the bottom of it. It has often happened that men 
have, in a moment of desperation, swallowed 
soda-water with a stick in it, but a draught of 
chloroform with a woman at the bottom of it isa 
new kind of mixed drink in this State.— Butte 

Mont.) Inter- Mountain. 





A Quiet Pointer, 


During the recent revival at Yakima an at- 
torney of that town got converted and was im- 
mersed in the river with several others. He 
was among the first to be baptized, and on com- 
ing out he said to the minister, between his chat- 
tering teeth: 

‘You'd better take these other people further 
up-stream; there’s a h—1 of a big rock where you 
ducked me.””— Ellensburg (Or.) Capital. 





One on the Judge. 


Magistrate—The officer says you were drunk 
ist night, and fell down in the street. Can you 
explain that little matter? 

Prisoner (with dignity)—The cause of my fall, 
your honor, was not attributable to liquor, but to 
circumstances over which I had no control. 

Magistrate (in surprise)—What circumstances 
do you allude to? 

Prisoner (sadly)—My legs, your honor.—Co- 

mbia Falls ( Mont.) Columbian. 





Reached His Limit. 


A portly individual, whose every move bore 
evidence of gigantic self-esteem, was a west- 
bound passenger the other day. He went to the 

ning-car and, after nagging the waiter for half 
an hour, exclaimed: ‘Jim Hill is a big man; a 

ll of a big man! He can build railroads and 
steamships, but he can’t make tenderloin steak 
out of bull-neck!”” With this parting shot at the 
road the portly passenger relapsed into silence. — 
Columbia Falls (Mont. ) Columbian. 





It was Boiled Down. 


Patrick Ryan was a section foreman of no 
mean ability. He never wasted company ma- 
terial nor words. One foggy morning, while 
running over his section, he collided with an 
extra freight, and Ryan’s car was reduced to 


scrap-iron and kindling wood. Thereport of the 
accident to his superior officer was characteristic 
of the man and was as follows: 

‘“‘Pether Moriarity, Roadmasther, Esquire: 
August the wan; foggy mornin’; wildcat frate; 
green man at the brek; handkar smashed to hell; 
where will I shipthe wreck? P. Ryan, sec. man.” 
—Sprague (Wash.) Mail. 





A Pathetic Transposition. 


Hars a letta peece portry ay rite ven ay vas 
bar-tender in Grand Forks Kounty yail: 
Litta Jack Horner 
She sitin da Karner— 
Eatin’ a’ pie furn da mince; 
She put in her tumbs, 
Tuched a dynamite bombs, * * * 
An she ain't done anytang sance 


Da boy stood on his sistars neek 
Exacootin a song an’ dance, 

Hes fodder yump on him yoost den 
An’ fanned his litta pance. 

Day boy hay cry and raise big noise 
Hay grab de ole man’s vhiskers: 


“Yer always larrupin my pants,” he yell, 
“Vy don’t you dust my sistars?” 
— ‘Ole Tonkleson.” in Fargo (N. D.) Sun. 





Was in Dead Earnest. 


The following extract from a letter of advice 
to an Oregon railway president, was printed re- 
cently in the Portland Sun: 

“There is nothing so important as the good 
will of your patrons, and there is no better way 
for you to secure this than by issuing passes to 
influential persons when cogent reasons are 
shown. Now, last week I wrote to Mr. Stone to 
send me a pass to Corvallis, as I wanted to go 
down to see some friends, and my legsarerather 
weak, but he, with a heart as hard as his name, 
replied that the trouble in my limbs was prob- 
ably caused by not using them enough, and told 
me I could use the track to walk on. This sort 
of language is not calculated to create a friendly 
feeling, to say the least. I would like to havea 
pass to Corvallis-sometime when you think of it.” 





Skin-Deep Knowledge. 


‘“‘What is this new substance that I hear so 
much about?” asked the eminent scientist’s wife. 

‘*What new substance, my dear?” 

“The element in the air that has just been 
detected.” 

“Oh, that, my dear,” he answered, beaming 
over his spectacles with the good nature of su- 
perior wisdom, ‘‘is known as argon.’’ 

“Oh !? 

“Yes. Its discovery is oneof the most remark- 
able triumphs of the age. It has revolutionized 
some of the old theories; or, atleast, it will revo- 
lutionize them before it gets through.” 

‘*W hat is it?” 

“Tt’s—er—a—did you say, ‘what is it?’” 

“T said that.” 

‘**Well—ahem—you see, we haven’t as yet dis- 
covered much about it except its name.” — Helena 
(Mont.) Independent. 


Was a Hard Game. 


A few nights ago two well-known attorneys, a 
popular physician and two strangers were en- 
gaged in a friendly little game of ‘“‘draw” ina 
popular about town resort. Jack-pots were be- 
coming numerous and, notwithstanding the fact 
that one of the attorneys always held good, re- 
liable openers, one of the strangers invariably 
raked in the pot. The attorney is an inveterate 
tobacco chewer and always keeps a cuspidor at 
his side, to which he turns his attention every 
few minutes. It was plain to him thatsomething 
about the game was becoming crooked, and he 
began to keep a close watch. It became neces- 
sary to spit, and he did so right in the middle of 





the table. The strangers drew back in their 


chairs and angrily inquired what he meant by 
such action. 

‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘I’ll be d—d if I dared to turn 
around. Every time I have spit in the cuspidor 
it has cost me a twenty.”—Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 





Ultra Stylish. 


The advertisement of one of our local mer- 
chants in this issue, setting forth the utility and 
comfort of the night-gown, reminds us that one 
of our candidates for the Legislature, two years 
ago, incurred the lasting derision of a leading 
country politician becaused he indulged in the 
effeminacy of a “‘night-shirt.” While we desire 
to aid and further the sale of the merchant’s 
stock, we feel it proper, from a political stand- 
point, to explain that we don’t all wear them and 
that quite a few of us prefer to ‘turn in” just as 
weare. The night-gown may have come to say, 
but the wily politician will do well to steer clear 
of it.— Yellowstone ( Miles City, Mont.) Journal. 





Defining Love. 


An exchange says love is a terrible disease, 
and those who can pass through it without hav- 
ing to wear a chest protector can take a place 
beside the candidate who has passed through a 
political campagn without becoming a liar or 
having deep incisions made in his reputation. 
It is a terrible rasping on the liver, but more so 
on the pocket-book. In describing his symptoms 
during this period, a man told us that it was a 
kind of a sinking sensation, attended by an in- 
toxicating effervescence or sentimental spon- 
taneity, so strong that he forgot his best friends. 
We have known it to make a man forget his 
debts. The peculiar thing about falling in love 
is, that a man keeps falling deeper and deeper 
and never reaches the bottom until he gets mar- 
ried, and then he begins to look around and 
wonder how far he fell and who shoved him off. 
—Oberon (N. E.) Echo. 





Timely Advice. 


The humorist of the Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune 
gives the following ‘‘farm, stock and home” 
advice to inquiring patrons: 

Dressed poultry is the only breed we know of 
which is warranted not to root up your garden 
patch. 

Eggs whose age is uncertain should be opened 
with a cork screw. The active principle of 
the ones you found in the nest under the wagon 
box was undoubtedly odor, which sometimes 
collects in large quantities and waits patiently 
to be liberated. 

If you have trouble in keeping summer board- 
ers, put them on ice. We do not see why you 
should not be able to keep boarders if you keep 
butter, eggs, and other perishable articles. Rub- 
bing them plentifully with rock-salt might be 
beneficial. 

By a judicious elevation of the bottom of the 
boxes, your strawberry patch may be made 
highly profitable and a source of great amuse- 
ment to your customers. The amusement will 
consist in searching for the strawberries, which 
is a very thrilling sport. 

Put the butter to weeding the corn, and give 
the hired man a vacation. This will tone down 
the butter and tone up the hired man. The great 
trouble with too many farmers is that they work 
the hired man until he is a wreck and unable to 
do the chores properly, while the butter is kept 
confined in a narrow place until its hair grows 
long and it becomes so full of pent up energy 
that it is unsafe to turn it loose in the barnyard. 
Activity and muscular strength are not abso- 
lutely essential to good, salable butter. In fact, 
the short-haired and modest style of butter is 
much more popular. What you need is a less 
athletic quality of butter and a more muscular 





style of hired man, 
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Forty-Niners’ Bill of Fare. 


The following bill of fare, says the Montana 
Mining and Market Reporter, was actually served 
in a California hotel in the fifties, and is vouched 
for by many old-timers living in this community: 

SOUP. 
Ox Tail (short), $150 
Beef (plain), $1.00 


Beef (up along), $1.00; with one spud ( fair size), $1.25. 


Bean, $1 
Beef, Mexican (prime cut), $1.5 


Beef (tame) from the States, $1.50. 
VEGETABLES 
Baked Beans, plain, 7 cents; greased, $1 
Two Spuds (fair size), 50 cents; peeled, 75 cents. 
ENTREES 
Bacon, fried, #1 
Hash, low grade, 75 cents; Hash, 1s carats, $1. 
GAME. 
Codfish balls, 75 cents, Grizzly roast, $1: fried, 75 cents 


Sauerkraut, $l Stuffed, $1. 


Jackass rabbit (whole), $1 
Rice pudding, plain, 75 cents; with molasses, $1. 
Square meal, $3, payable in advance 
N. B.—Gold scales at the end of the bar 


Too Realistic for Him. 

During the performance at Miles City (Mont. ) 
of Black Diamond by Imson’s Comedy Company, 
the spectators were treated toa by-play that dem- 
onstrated the chivalry of at least one of Mon- 
tana’s cowboys. The colored comedian, who was 
shooting a pistol and tyranizing over a white 
man, was interrupted in his by-play by a cowboy 
who rose from the back of the house, advanced 
to the stage with his pistol half-drawn, and ex- 
claimed: 

“IT don’t want no trouble, but I don’t propose 
to see no nigger running it over a white man. 
You stop that shooting and let that fellow alone, 
or I’ll fire you full of holes.” 

An usher seized his right hand, led him out of 
the house, and explained that it was only a play. 
The intervention probably prevented a more se- 
rious occurence, for there is no doubt that, if the 
cork man had made another move, the cowboy 
would have assumed the leading role seriously.— 
Livingston ( Mont ) Enterprise. 


Nervy Steamboating. 


The development of the Great Northwest is 


sometimes attended with perilousincidents. The | 
Rainy Lake gold fields, in Northern Minnesota, | 
lie some distance from railways and can be | 
| near Whitehall, on the Columbia River in Wash- 
| ington. The story throws a little side-light, as 


reached only via a chain of lakes and rivers, to 
navigate which little steamboats are used. In 


running a steamer from Rainy Lake River into | 
Rainy Lake, recently, a steamer was compelled | 


to plunge over falls ten feet high. At the last 
moment the engineer deemed prudence the better 
part of valor, and decided not to make the peril- 
ous trip. So the captain fixed a wire running 
from the pilot house to the engine room and at- 
tached it to the steam throttle so he could shut 
off steam when desired. Then, casting off lines 
and pulling the throttle wide open, with a full 
head of steam on he steered into the current 
leading to the rapids above the falls, which is 
confined in a narrow gorge, and where the water 
runs with a fearful current. 

With the force of the currentand the full head 
of steam, the steamer shot ahead with the speed 
of an arrow, and as the brow of the falls was 
reached, the captain pulled the wire to shut off 
steam, the steamer shot out of the water full 
length, exposing the whole boat bottom, keel, 
wheel and rudder, and then dropped into the 
boiling, swirling water below the falls. Then 








came work forthecaptain. The mad, tumultuous 
waters were, of course, unknown to him. Hidden 
rocks were ready to deal destruction to the boat. 
The current was swift, strong and tortuous, but, 
luckily, he guided her safely into quieter waters, 
when steam was applied and she was soon run to 
the landing, below the falls. 


A Plucky School-Teacher, 


The Anaconda (Mont.) Standard relates the 
following experience of Mrs. Minnie Hickox, who 
has just entered upon the discharge of her duties 
as a teacher in the public schools at Cooke City: 
She left Livingston to open the Cooke school on 
a Thursday morning in July. Upon arriving at 
Cinnabar, the terminusof the railroad, she found 
that the stage would not leave that day on ac- 
count of the washing out of the bridge across 
Gardiner River. The stream was so swollen that 
the stage-driver dare not undertake to make a 
ford. 

This was a dilemma not counted on by the plucky 
school-teacher. She had given her word that 
she would bein Cooke on Monday, and she de- 
termined to make it good, evenif she had tocon- 
tinue her journey on foot and swim the streams. 
There was nv time to be lost, and so she started 
out. 

All there was left of the Gardiner bridge was 
a single stringer. Nothing daunted, the lady 
stepped boldly onto this and walked across the 
raging river. It was a perilous undertaking 
even for a man, and a woman less brave and cool- 
headed than Mrs. Hickox would very likely have 
become dizzy and lost her balance. Mrs. Hickox, 
however, proved herself equal to the emergency 
and reached the opposite bank of the roaring 
mountain torrent in safety. 

As luck would have it she found a family en 
route to Cooke encamped close by, and, securing 
a horse, mounted it and continued ber journey. 
It was a pretty long ride for a woman who had 
never ridden a horse,—the distance being sixty 
miles over a rough, mountain road,—but Mrs. 
Hickox kept on her weary way until she reached 
her destination. Upon arriving at Cooke she was 
sv badly used up with her long ride that, when 
she got off her horse, she had to be assisted to 
the hotel. She had the satisfaction, however, of 
knowing that she had kept her appointment. 


Men Who Will Get Rich. 


The world knows that life’s greatest successes 
have followed small beginnings. Give & man 
brains, physical strength, energy and will, and 
he will one day reach success. It is to illustrate 
this point that the Spokane (Wash.) Zimes re- 
lates the following of two brothers who are at 
work mining four miles above Hellgate, and 


it were, on the life and experience of honest, 
persevering gold-seekers. The Times says: 
‘The brothers are working with fifty feet of 
sluicing, and raise water with the aid of an eight- 
foot water wheel. The ingenuity and inventive 
genius displayed in the construction of this 
wheel, taken together with the energy and per- 
severance of these gentlemen in building some- 
thing out of nothing, shows what a man can do 
with a little self-reliance and the will to do it. 
It is a monument of encouragement to the miner 
without means, as a poor man’s proposition, and 
an object of rebuke to the man who stands around 
with his hands in his pockets, despondent, de- 
jected and complaining because no one will lend 
him a million dollars to make a start with. 
‘**These men pulled off their coats and waded in, 
without a cent in their pockets. They built the 
wheel entirely of driftwood which they picked 
up along the shore, and put it together with the 
aid of wooden pegs and nails taken from drifting 
planks and timber. Four cedar logs, two on 





either side, answer the purpose of pontoon: or 
scows. The axle, or drum, is made of a square 
timber 12x12 inches and six feet long, roun: ed 
on either end, and sets upon two uprights, cured 
downward at the upper end to receive the axle 

“The spokes are made of strips of plank ng 
eight feet in length, nailed at their center across 
the axle, between the spokes mentioned above, 
and opposite the corner of the axle short, wed e- 
shaped spokes are fitted in to fill out the space 
necessarily left vacant on account of the axlc or 
drum being square. Twelve-inch boards ire 
nailed across the extreme ends of the spokes 1nd 
answer for paddles. They are ten in num 
Fastened to the outer rim and side of the whe 
are eight water dips, some made of five-gal!on 
oil cans and some of wooden boxes. The wheel 
is eight feet in diameter and the wheel proper 
four feet wide. It makes abouteight revolutions 
a minute. The boys are using the auger hole 
riffles and take out $3 a day each.” 


Paradise Regained. 


That there are elysiums in the Northwest, is 
shown beyond doubt by the following article 
from the Island County Times, Washington. 
Corroborative of the story is a statement in the 
Seattle Times, to the effect that the narrative is 
not at all exaggerated. ‘It is unquestionably 
true,” the Times remarks, ‘‘that in no partof the 
United States has nature done more to enable a 
man to make a comfortable living, without ex- 
cessive labor, than on the islands of Puget 
Sound.’”’ But now read what the Island County 
paper says: 

‘*He would be an unreasonable man who would 
expect more of nature than she habitually yields 
on Whidby and Camano islands. We believe 
that the mere physical necessities of life can 
here be supplied with less effort than in an; 
other region of the civilized world. Atthe pres- 
ent time the ground of the slashings and burns 
is covered with wild blackberries, only a tithe of 
which will be harvested by the hundreds of 
berry pickers now industriously laying in their 
winter store of preserves and jam, without money 
and without price. Earlier in the season a crop 
of wild strawberries yielded in abundance the 
first and most delicious fruit of the season, and, 
later, huckleberries and cranberries on the 
marsh-lands may be obtained for the picking. 
Even in greater abundance and more readily ob- 
tained are the more substantial products of the 
sea. The man who has not the capital to obtain 
the boat and paraphernalia for deep-water fis! 
ing can get an ordinary garden rake, go down to 
the beach when the tide begins to ebb and rake 
out ‘‘shadies,” or smelt, among the most delicious 
of food fishes, in any number desired. Theyrun 
in quantities sufficient to feed a city on almost 
every tide for three months in the summer, and 
bushels of them may be raked out from the wa- 
ter’s edge almost daily. And then there is th: 
old stand-by of the pioneer, the Puget Sound 
clam, which may be dug when the tide is ou 
every day of the year, to say nothing of th 
numerous varieties of fish like salmon, trout 
rock cod, etc., which may be obtained by the ex 
penditure of a little more time and effort. Bu 
in greatest abundance of all is one of the prim 
necessities for man’s comfort—fuel. If the wretc! 
is too poor to buy wood or to own a ‘‘wood lot;’ 
or if the landlord will not let him clear his lan: 
of the rubbish and refuse wood, he can go dow! 
to the beach at any time and at any place, an 
find itin abundance. The shore line of 200 mile: 
or more is surrounded by a rim of drift-wooc 
piled up by the tide. Untold millions of cord: 
may be claimed by whoever comes for it. Dur 
ing the high tides of December logs and drift- 
wood cover our bay like a brown scum. Think 
of this, ye suffering denizens of Iowa and Ne- 
braska, while shivering over fires of twisted 
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iss and cow chips, with the thermometer at 40 
ow! Indeed, the conditions here are, in these 
pects, somewhat similar to those in the Gar- 
n of Eden before the Fall, when no transgres- 
n of Eve had brought upon mankind the curse, 
n the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


Alaska and the Alaskans. 


)f all the remote, uninteresting and seemingly 
knowable regions belonging to this country, I 
elieve Alaska has always been the extreme of 
ese to my mind up to the time of my first 
owing Mr. Miner W. Bruce, the author and 
explorer, who is more at home in that isolated 
territory, and perhaps knows more about it and 
ts people, than any other man of the day; and 
whom there is no more beautiful country on 
he face of the globe than Alaska, nor no more 
eresting a people anywhere than the native 
juimaux. 

Since coming to Seattle, where Mr. Bruce has 

sn located for several months, it has been my 
good-fortune, through the kindness of a literary 
friend, to meet this noted man and enjoy an hour 

f his delightful conversation—adding, happily, 
to my very meager knowledge of this new coun- 
try; new, at least, in the sense that it is being 
taken up and talked of and written about with as 
much eagerness and interestas the last new novel. 

Miner W. Bruce has been brought quite prom- 
inently before the Western public of late by the 
ippearance of his new book on ‘‘Alaska, its Re- 
sources, and People and Products’—although 
he has long had a well-established reputation as 
an explorer throughout the East, particularly in 
Washington, D. C., where he is well known, 
having resided there a number of years. He is 
a man of strong personality, has a fine face with 
keen, knowing eyes, and possesses an intuitive 

nowledge of and faith in these adopted people 
of his—the native Alaskans. 

Last season Mr. Bruce established a trading 
station, known as Fort Morton, away to the 
north beyond Bering Straits and 3,000 miles 
from Puget Sound, where, upon his return to 
Seattle, he left two white men in charge who 
have spent the winter there with noother society 
than the Esquimaux. Nearly a year will have 
elapsed when Mr. Bruce and his crew arrive 
there at the end of the voyage upon which they 
have just started and which, with good luck to 
his sailing vessel, ‘‘The Jessie,” will occupy 
thirty-five or forty days. Seattle capital has 
been largely interested in this new enterprise 
ind, as this is the only station of its character 

1 all that great region, there seems to be no 
reason why this enterprise, established so early 

the commercial history of the Territory, 
should not produce flattering results. 

‘he gold fields of Alaska have already gained 
1 world-wide fame, and the reports that come 
‘om Juneau tell of marvelous finds and great 
prosperity among the miners; while the discov- 
eries of beds of coal, of superior quality, are 

<ewise gaining much notoriety. The steamer 
Chehalis arrived in port at the Sound not long 
since, having journeyed 750 miles beyond Juneau 

Cook’s Inlet—a greater distance, it is claimed, 
‘han was ever made in that direction by any 
other steamer. Here, at a point known as Coal 

iy, at low tide a great vein of coal five feet 

ick is fully exposed, and no other work is 

cessary to the mining of the coal than to take 
‘ crow-bar and pry off huge blocks of it. A sec- 
nd vein of six feet in thickness, also several 
smaller ones, are all plainly visible. It is said 

at hundreds of tons of the coal were washed 
own the bluff last winter. Copper and silver 
are also found in this locality, the Copper River 
taking its name from this mineral, which is 
much used by the natives in making bullets. 

Mr. Bruce’s account of the establishing of the 
Teller Reindeer Station at Port Clarence, on the 


¢ 





American side of Bering Sea at the entrance to 
the Arctic Ocean, in 1892, for the introduction 
of domesticated reindeer into Alaska, was most 
interesting and instructive. The firstseasonthe 
Government purchased in Siberia and trans- 
ported to this station 171 reindeer, and, later, it 
was decided to give to the mission stations of the 
different Christian denominations a herd of 100 
reindeer each if they would take care of them; 
and since that time large numbers have been 
taken to various points for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. If our Government continues the project 
of rearing Siberian reindeer for domestic use in 
Western Alaska, it will do much towards supply- 
ing sustenance for these poor people who now 
have to depend solely on what fish they can 
catch through holes cut in the thick ice, after 
their scanty supply of dried fish, seal and whale 
meat is exhausted, as very often happens before 
the long winter is over, when their suffering 
and hardships become intense. The liberty 
with which depredators and whalers have been 
allowed to kill their food-producing animals on 
this coast, in past years, has been the means of 
depriving these natives of their usual suste- 
nance, and the Government owes it to them to 
further this new industry. 

A party of eleven Esquimaux, men and women, 
were brought down by Mr. Bruce and taken to 
Washington, D. C., and to other Eastern cities, 
where they attracted much attention. During 
their stay there they were invited to the White 
House by Mrs. Cleveland, who, with several of 
the Cabinet ladies, was greatly entertained by 
their visit. Mr. Bruce related a little incident of 
one of the bright young girls, which goes to 
show that these women have the fondness for 
dress and beautiful things, as well as the tact 
and ability—in some lines at least—of their more 
elevated sisters. One of the ladies at the re- 
ception wore a pair of suede glo#es which at- 
tracted the eye of this young girl, and she 
showed her admiration by stroking the soft skins 
when the lady shook hands with her. This 
amused the lady and she insisted on giving the 
gloves to the girl. The following day Mr. Bruce 
discovered the girl with the gloves upon her 
very small and pretty hands, she having fitted 
and re-sewed the gloves with the greatest pre- 
cision and skill, so that they really seemed to 
have been made for her, while before they were 
several sizes too large, the lady whoowned them 
being a woman of unusual dimensions. Ker- 
lunger was immensely proud of her beautiful 
gloves and her work revealed the inborn delicacy 
and taste of these women—whom we have been 
wont to think of as mere creatures without in- 
telligence, but who, on the contrary, exhibit 
some traits of character that might well be 
copied. They are industrious, honest, happy 
and unselfish in disposition and contented with 
their lot, lowly though it be. 

The men also show great perception and intel- 
ligence. The party were landed at Port Town- 
send, the first point the vessel touched upon 
arriving from Alaska, now more than a year 
ago. Vice-President Stevenson was making a 
tour of the West, at this time, and was at that 
point then. He took much interestin this dusky 





company and likewise made an impression upon 
their minds. Later, when they had been taken 
to Washington, Mr. Stevenson invited Mr. Bruce 
to bring them to see him, which he did, without 
telling them whom they were going tosee. But 
as soon as they set eyes upon him the men were 
seen to turn to each other and begin to talk 
about having seen him before, and when and 
where. They remembered him distinctly, all of 
which was, of course, very flattering to the Vice- 
President. 

But perhaps the most noted among these 
travelers, as well as the most attractive, is the 
little maid ‘‘Riner,” who is a pretty, dainty 
little miss of four years of age. Mr. Bruce is 
her guardian and she is being reared like a 
little princess; indeed, the bright, winning little 
child has all the dainty ways and fastidious tastes 
of a royal child, and is much admired and feted 
everywhere. She talks very plainly, and al- 
though she gets her lessons a little mixed and 
repeats, for her prayer at night, ‘‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep, seven, eight, nine, ten, amen,” 
still she is making rapid progress. The little 
suit of costly skins worn by the child at Mrs. 
Cleveland’s reception was made of sealskin and 
sable, being composed of two garments only—the 
trousers, stockings and shoes forming one whole 
garment and the jacket and hood another. In 
winter an extra suit, with the fur next to the 
body, is worn under the other. However, little 
Riner does not go about here attired in her 
native costume, but is seen sometimes arrayed 
all in purest white, as dainty a little miss as you 
could find anywhere. She takes naturally to fine 
clothing, and is as yain of having her hair curled 
as any other American young lady. I was given 
a photograph of the charming child, and prize 
it highly. Riner’s growth and deyelopment in 
every way will be followed by numerous friends 
with interest. She certainly has a remarkable 
career before her, and more will be heard of her 
some day. 

The trip to Alaska has come to be very popu- 
lar of late and large excursion parties are leav- 
ing here almost daily by the Puget Sound and 
Alaska Steamship Company’s line of steamers. 
Glowing accounts are given of the beauty and 
variety of the scenes along the way, and the 
steamships often anchor at some point, during 
the trip, for the purpose of allowing the passen- 
gers to engage in the exciting pastimeof halibut 
fishing. On one of these occasions, not long 
since, a young lady passenger of the ‘‘Queen” is 
said to have caught even larger game,—at least 
she succeeded in clinging to her line until a rope 
lasso was thrown around the ugly fellow’s tail, 
when it was shot and hauled up to the deck and 
was then found to beashark weighing 410 pounds 
and ten feet in length. 

And now that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company is discussing the matter of running a 
telegraph line through British Columbia into 
the larger cities of Alaska, she will not seem so 
far away after all; for the day is not very distant 
when she will be in touch with all the world, 
and her vast resources of wealth, yet to be de- 
veloped, will make her a most valuable acquisi- 
tion to ths United States. “BETH BELL.” 
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IN AND AROUND SPOKANE. 
By Beth Bell. 


The city of Spokane, the metropolis of Eastern 
Washington, belies the average Easterner’s idea 
of a Western city, being neither ‘‘wild’’ nor 
‘‘woolly”’ in any sense of the words. I was im- 
mensely surprised myself—being one of the aver- 
age Easterners—to find what a great city it is. 
It boasts, at the present time, of a population in 
the neighborhood of forty to fifty thousand. Its 
wonderfully rapid growth, its splendid public 
buildings and churches and its fine, large school 
buildings, built at great expense ana constructed 
upon the most improved modern plans, together 
with the large mercantile houses and numerous 
great flouring mills, unite in making the city a 
metropolitan one in every respect. The cities 
of the Coast will find Spokane a most formidable 
rival in the years to come; 
numerous industries, and it being now such an 
important railroad center for all the vast sur- 
rounding country, with its inconceivable re- 
sources of wealth and prosperity, will tend to 
make it such. But it was of other features per- 
taining to the city that I wanted to write—to tell 
of some of the beauties and charms found in and 
about the place. 

[t has always seemed to me that an artist must 
have first located the city, so lovely is the spot 
and so charmingly adapted for a picturesque, 
growing city, is the place. One finds plenty of 
room to breathe in. At an altitude of about 
1,750 feet above sea-level, the air is clear and as 
stimulating as ‘‘Ambrosia from Olympus, fit for 
the gods.’”’ The Spokane River flows through a 
beautiful valley and, where it reaches some high 
cliffs and divides itself up into two or three riv- 
ers and runs around several islands and then 
goes tumbling over the steep ledges of rock in 
its bed, with a terrible roar and commotion, 
down fifty feet further, forms the magnificent 
falls, of which the country boasts no more beau- 
tiful. At this point it spreads out on a level to 
the north for a couple of miles and rises, just a 
few streets back from the river, to the heights 
on the south and stretches out to the west ina 
broad plateau; while back from the East the sun 


creeps up in the very early morning, over mount- | 


ain peaks and ranges, and flings its glory right 


into the heart of the city. Here, then, lies the 


proud city. If not an artist, then some loftier 
mind designed the location for the ideal city 
destined to be cradled there. 

Upon the sloping side of the bluff, southward 





its facilities for | 





from the business portion and extending out on 
the level plateau to the west, are the fine resi- 
dences of the city proper, with their beautiful 
lawns and grounds. None of our Eastern cities 
boast of more beautiful buildings—in architect- 
ure, material or costliness—than does Spokane; 
all being handsomely set upon beautiful lawns 
decorated with rose-trees and vines, which grow 
so profusely in that climate. 

Dame Natuse is most considerate of the wel- 
fare of her subjects in this locality; for, while 
giving them just enough of winter for a brief 
enjoyment of skating and sleighing, very early 
in the year—the last of January or middle of 
February—she sends down upon the region the 
friendly ‘‘chinook” and banishes all the snow and 
ice in a day. It is then that Spring, in all her 
freshness, steps quickly in and takes command 
of the realm, old Winter vacating the throne to 
be seen no more for a good ten months. With 
the first few warm days come the wild flowers. 
You can go out and find—everywhere—in every 
available foot of ground all through and about 
the city, quantities of dear little buttercups, 
which show their faces the moment the snow dis- 
appears and which completely cover the earth 
with a yellow glory. Yes, there are many other 
varieties of wild flowers here—such roses grow- 
ing wild, in all the crevices of rock and corners 
of fences and tangled up*with underbrush in the 
woods, as would almost make our hot-house roses 
hide their heads and blush in silence!—but the 
buttercups, the dear little buttercups, seem very 
near to me. I fancy it is because they are the 
first to cheer my eyes after the cold and desolate 
life of winter, so welcome are they. 

All about the outskirts of the city and along 
the river leading to the suburban parks are 
beautiful paths and drives winding through 
trees and near the water, with the grass thick 
and green and the wild flowers tossing their 
fragrance up into your very face as you wander 
along so contentedly, and these pretty roads and 
suburbs add much to the attractiveness of the 
city. 

One of the distinctive features of Spokane, and 
one in which I should say she stands first for a 
city of her size, is the abundance of electric 
lights employed, which, after dark, makes the 
city appear like a vast silver palace. The ex- 
pense of generating the electricity is very slight, 
the power from the great water-fall doing the 





work, the machinery and facilities of the larve 
power-house being of the very best. All the 
stores, public buildings and most of the privaie 
residences, even out in the farthest suburbs, ave 
lighted with electric lights; while the princip'e 
streets of the business portion are as splendid 

if illuminated for some grand carnival ev: 
night the year round. 

Speaking of electric lights, I want to tell 
about the lighting of Stamped Tunnel, whi 
you pass through in crossing the Cascade on t'« 
Northern Pacific route totheCoast. The tun: 
is two miles long and lighted all the way throug \:, 
on both sides, with electric light which is f 
nished by means of a little water-fall right att 
east end of the tunnel, tumbling down from t} 
rocks overhead and apparently just for that pu 
pose. I got out of my berth at 5 A. M. to see tt 
pretty sight, and it was quite novel and strang 
to stand on the rear platform and watch the lon 
line of light lengthen out for two miles. I fe 
quite rewarded for my lossof twoor three hours 
more sleep. 

But the things that have the most charm fo 

me about Spokane are, I believe, the river an 
the falls. There are several different and dis 
tinct falls all inside of a mile, three or four oc 
curring where the rocky islands rise from th: 
river bed and, horizontally in line, makea double 
fallin two different places. Upon these islands 
several large mills are built, and splendid bridges 
run across to the mainland on either side, afford- 
ing every chance for sight-seers and explorers. 
I counted the bridges across the river one day, 
within the radius of the city, and found there 
were eleven fine, strong structures, someof them 
quite handsome. The Monroe Street bridge i 
comparatively new and is the longest and the 
highest above the water, crossing the river just 
below and close to the great fall—the last of the 
series, where the river is most magnificent. The 
spray is tossed up seventy-five or eighty feet into 
your face as you pass along or lean over the iron 
rail gazing into the marvelous rainbow almost 
always seen between you and the fall. This last 
fall is fifty feet high, and there is, altogether, a 
fall of 200 feet in less than a mile of the river’s 
length. I saw the falls about June-time one sum- 
mer when the snow from the mountains had 
swelled the rivers and lakes that are the source 
of this river until it was a great, mad, roaring 
torrent, threatening to dislodge and carry to 
destruction everything adjacent to it. I won- 
dered how the massive ledges of rock could with- 
stand the mighty force, and I was so fascinated 
by its transcendent power that I went, day after 
day, and sat upon the banks watching its career 
—awed and impressed unspeakably with the 
strength and fearlessness and grandeur of the 
mighty thing. What a weak, frail, petty thing 
man seemed as compared with this-one gigantic 
force! The bridges had to be tied up with strong 
cables, and every precaution taken to prevent 
the demolition of these costly structures. 

Just one feature of this Utopian city I never 
came to like or to scarcely endure with charity, 
namely, the numerous Indian inhabitants dwell- 
ing near. I could not get used to them so as not 
to feel that horrible distrust and repulsion which 
close proximity to one always called up within 
me. They love to be in the city and loaf around, 
and the market places and vacant lots are always 
crowded with ‘‘cayuses” loaded with their saddles 
and trappings and blankets. Then, toward eve- 
ning, on all the roads leading out to their dwell- 
ings, you see the old Indians riding the animals 
out toward home, with the equaws following along 
afoot and packing home their loads of food, etc., 
traded or bartered for during the-day. They 
were always hideous to me—even the fairest and 
most gaily bedecked of the young squaws. I had 
a curiosity to see a young papoose, and one day 
while driving with_a friend some distance out o 
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vn we happened to meet a couple coming with 
r young heir; so my friend stopped and, epeak- 
a few words in their language, made the re- 
st to see the baby. It was with all of a white 
n’s pride that the ugly old fellow’s face 
idened into a grin as he gave a grunt of 
ent and took the infant from the mother’s 
stoshow me. Well, it might have been four 

s old—not more, and was strapped to the 
rulation board, with a case of buckskin which 
d up clear to baby’s chin and kept him 
raight and on his good behavior in the most 
yproved fashion. Of course, I smiled my thanks, 
it I never asked to see another Indian baby. 
he love of display and of owning things like 
Lite people, is absurdly shown by many of the 
lians of means about Spokane. It is said that 
hen the Government bought the lands of the 
ir d’Alene tribe, paying to each man, woman 
child the sum of $1,166, they immediately 
gan to squander it in buying fine American 
yrses, two-seated carriages, wagons, machinery 
ind allsuch extravagant articlesas gaudy clothes, 
»wels and blankets, so that many of them hadn’t 
ough left to buy a farm with. They had, fora 
ay at least, ‘‘Hyin chic a mun”’ (plenty money). 


* 


GRAND RIVER OF THE NORTH. 





Replying to the question, ‘‘Which is the larg- 
est river in North America?’ the answer of the 
school-boy who rehearsed his geography studies 
jut a month or two ago would naturally be the 
Mississippi, which, to his father and grandfather 
and great-grandfather was known as the ‘‘Father 
of Waters.” Their geographies told them the 
same story, and it was repeated from generation 
to generation, while one geographer handed it 
down to another without question. 
Recentexplorations in what has been regarded 
by the world as the frozen North, has revealed the 
presence of a larger river than the Mississippi, 
with greater tributaries and more extensive 
irainagearea. This river isknown asthe Yukon, 
ind better knowledge of it has been obtained 
through explorations for the precious metals by 
the hardy and adventurous prospectors and those 
who have followed in their perilous trails. The 
Yukon and its tributaries are said to afford 6,500 
miles of navigable waters. The navigable trib- 
itaries are five in number and are known as the 
lannahah, Porcupine, Pelley, Stewart and Ki- 
kuk. The Yukon is navigable for a distance of 
250 miles from its mouths, while the delta of 
e river has about 300 miles, the Tannahah 1,- 
0, the Porcupine 800, the Pelley 900, the Ki- 
kuk 650, making a total of 6,550 miles of naviga- 
e waters on the main river and tributary 
treams., 
Capt. John Barr, who spent the better portion 
f his life on the Missouri and Mississippi rivers 
the capacity of captain and pilot, and who built 
steamer and navigated the Yukon and its main 
ranches, states that the volume of water in the 
ukon 1,000 miles above its confluence with the 
acific, is as great as that of the Mississippi at a 
milar distance from the Gulf of Mexico. He 
gards it as one of the most remarkable rivers 
the world—remarkable for its size, its area of 
rainage, its source in the glacier fastness of the 
retic. It is becoming more remarkable for its 
iriferous deposits, which 2,000 miners are now 
ogaged in wresting from its frozen banks, and 
ie history of Alaska and its great Yukon yet 
‘mains to be written.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
a 
She Carries the Mail. 
The Springfield-Lowell mail route, in Oregon, 
as a lady mail-carrier. She isa plucky woman, 
od mounts her horse at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ng, carrying mail through to Lowell—a distance 





of over twenty miles—and back again the same 


lay. 





Westward, far beyond the Rockies, 
Past the prairies and the plains, 
Past the swift Missoula’s valley, 
From the rugged Coeur d’Alenes 
Pours a pure and rapid river, 
Blue as Danube’s distant wave, 
Winding down through vale and canyon 
From the mountain lake and cave. 


Westward, through the mists of morning, 
Ever onward flows the stream; 

Ever onward, never weary, 
Ever singing its one theme: 

“Westward ho! My waters, Westward! 
Hasten! Hasten as ye flow! 

Never pause and never weary- 
To old Ocean still ye go!” 

Westward, through the light of noontide, 
Rushing past its rocky walls, 

Hunting in the rifts of ages 
Channels for its waterfalls; 

Dashing, seething, roaring downward, 
Misty banners waving high, 

Bright with hues caught from the rainbow 
Floating in the morning sky. 


Broadens there a bounteous home-land 
Wrought by forces laboring long, 
Hidden in the far-off ocean, 
Hidden in the stream’s wild song; 
Hidden in the sun’s glad day-beam, 
Hidden in the mountains’ snow, 
Borne unseen, on winds of heaven, 
Through Time's dark, unstoried flow. 


There the dark Spokan, the hunter, 
Long maintained his happy home; 
Light his bark flew o’er the waters 
On the wild waves crest of foam. 
With his spear he struck the salmon, 
And the antlered elk, and bear, 
Tracked with stealthy, silent footsteps 
Toa snowy forest lair. 


Falls the white snow deep and deeper 
O’er the hills and terraced plain, 

"Neath the whispering, sighing pine-trees 
When the day begins to wane, 

Blue the smoke curls from his wigwam 
By the winter darkened flood, 

And the howling, starved coyotes 
Like lost spirits haunt the wood. 


When the winter snow departed 
And the warm Chinooks had blown 
From the far Pacific Ocean, 
And the days had longer grown, 


Thronged his black-eyed “young barbarians,” 


With their glistening, raven hair,— 
Raced their ponies, swam the river, 
Rang their laughter on tbe air. 
Westward ho the Star of Empire 
Guides Progression’s marching van! 
Westward ho, with patient ox-team, 
Toils and wars the frontiersman! 
Westward ho a fiery courser-- 
Tireless, speeds from main to main; 
O’er wide wilds and through dark mountains 
Thunders Civilization’s train! 


Rumbles now the busy mill-wheel 
By the toiling river turned; 
And the captured tempest-torchlight 
Gleams where Indian campfires burned. 
Piles of stately architecture 
Hold the wigwam’s former place, 
While about the “Magic City” 
Fair-haired chi'dren gaily race. 











Peaceful fall the shades of evening 
Oer a trouble-careless world, 
And the memories of the morning 
In oblivion’s night are hurled; 
Dawns a new and brighter era, 
Nobler hopes are given birth,— 
Ah! the tides of transformation 
Move remorseless o’er the earth! 


Ruthless? No! On ignorant darkness 
Of the ages pass’d away, 
Fuil of cruel superstitions, 
Fell no light of kindly day. 
Seen and lost, again appearing, 
One by one did Truth’s stars rise; 
Now the beams of her glad morning 
Spread athwart the eastern skies. 


Still bowls on this green old planet! 
As it has, still must it roll 
Bearing its mysterious burden 
Of the purifying soul. 
Rolling onward and still onward 
Rolling, rolling, rolling still, 
Grinding earthly imperfections 
In the Maker's mighty mill. 


Dying, swelling in the moonlight 
Sighing, singing in its dream, 
Like a soul forever restless, 
Ever onward flows the stream 
Westward! Westward! O my waters! 
Hasten! Hasten! Faster flow! 
Here’s no rest! O speed ye onward! 
To the wild, wide sea ye go!” 
Spokane, Wash. 


INDIAN LULLABY. 
Hush, sh-h! The tepee is lonely, 
The red moon is slumb’ring behind the dark sky; 
Hush, sh-h! Rest quiet, for only 
Tonight must be heard the screech-owl's wild cry! 
The soldiers are sleeping, 
Our warriors are creeping 
As silentas serpents among the tall grass! 


Hush, sh-h! The dogs are in hiding, 
The fires are dark and the tom-toms are still 
The ponies, aweary with a day of hard riding, 
Stand motionless, resting behind the big hill 
Oh, awake not the thunder 
Of the white soldier, yonder, 
Else our long hoped-for vengeance will ne’er come to 
pass! 


Hush, sh-h! The arrows are trusty, 
I dipped them myself in the serpent-struck meat; 
Hush, sh-h! The knives, though they're rusty. 
Will do their work well, for revenge is so sweet! 
And the sun of the morning 
Will find blood adorning 
The cactus and tumble-weed down in the draw! 


Hush, sh-h! The buzzards tomorrow 
Will scent their prey from afar, overhead; 
Hush, sh-h! we'll forget all our sorrow 
When we know that the pale-faces’ false hearts have 
bled! 
The soldiers are sleeping. 
Our warriors are creeping, 
And soon we will hear their exultant hurrah! 


Denver, Col. Ross B. FRANKLIN | 





ee 


THE IDEAL. 





We started together—oh, long ago, 
And the seas were rough and the sky was dark; 
And often the way we did not know, 
Or where, through the waste, was drifting our bark. 


He sat at the helm and I at the bow; 
The sky was so dark I saw not his face; 

But I knew that a friend was with me now 
Wheresoever my craft the waves might chase 


The storm came up in the morning fast, 
And lashed the sea to a tossing foam, 
But safe by the rocks we sailed past 
And steered our craft for the harbor-home. 


He guided the craft by night and by day, 
And often, above the tempest’s wild roar, 
He called to me as we sailed away 
“Straight on! Straight on!”—and nothing more. 


My arms grew stiff with plying the oar. 
My eyes were dim with the burden of time, i 
And my hair was glossy black no more, 
But white as the snow at the winter time. 


“Thy name, O friend!” I cried, as the shore 
And the harbor-lights dawned on my view: 
“My name is naught; I am nothing more 
Than a high ideal, O pilgrim, to you.” 
CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Colored Starches. 


Colored starches of delicate tints—ecru, pale 
pink, green, or blue—are sold to use in the laun- 
dering of white muslin and lace curtains, to 
which articles they impart the desired shade. 


An Old Custom Dying Out. 

The custom of writing ‘‘Present,” ‘‘Addressed,” 
**Kindness of” and ‘‘Favored by” on letters sent 
by private messenger, is said to be going rapidly 
out of fashion. The name of the person, the 
street and number are all that are now usually 
written. 


How to Make Lemonade. 


A person who is famous for making delicious 
lemonade says that the proper way is to pour 
boiling water over the sliced and sugared fruit; 
then let it stand till cool, add a lump of ice, and 
you will have a much better drink than lemonade 
made in the usual way. At any rate it is worth 
trying. 

Siberia’s Immensity. 

A graphic idea of the immense size of Siberia 
may be gleaned from the following comparison: 
All of the States, kingdoms, principalities, em- 
pires, etc., of Europe (except Russia), and all of 
the United States, including Alaska, could be 
placed side by side in Siberia, and yet but little 
more than cover that immense country. 


Montana Sentiment. 


If we were to have the moulding of the new 
woman she would be a girl just as gentle, just as 
sweet, just as winsome, just as pure-minded as 
the old-fashioned girl, with just as much love for 
home, but with more ability to make it what it 
ought to be. That is idealistic enough for any- 
body. That sort of a woman will jump into pop- 
ularity in any man’s country.— Missoula ( Mont.) 
Missoulian. 


True All the Time. 


Altogether too few wives realize that novelty 
and variety are as attractive to a man after mar- 
riage as before. The same gown evening after 
evening, perhaps—the same coiffure year in and 
year out, may not exactly pall the taste of a de- 
voted husband, but he soon ceases to look at his 
wife with the same interest as theretofore. After 
awhile she will miss the fond little compliments 
that are so pleasant to receive, and one of the 
most potent of her womanly weapons grows rusty 
from disuse.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Dime’s Worth of Dates. 


That delicious dried fruit, the date, is, as far 
as observation goes, quite rarely used in house- 
hold cookery. Notwithstanding that dates are 
usually less expensive than raisins, housekeepers 
seem seldom to appreciate their value as a sub- 
stitute for the latter. A box of dates, if put fna 
cool, dry place, will keep well, and assist greatly 
in varying our list of cakes, puddings and the 
like. Even a single poundofthe article will give 
its rich, distinctive flavor to several compounds 
that, were raisins used, would be comparatively 
commonplace.—Good Housekeeping. 


Rich Western States. 
The Jamestown (N. D.) Alert avers that ‘“‘the 
Western States are growing in wealth far out of 
proportion to population. One county alone in 





Montana, with a sparce population, has an as- 
sessed valuation of property amounting to 82,- 
000,000. Much of this is stock that has increased 
wholly within the county, and does not include 
nearly a million dollars’ worth of oattle sold last 
year and not replaced. There are many counties, 
in both Montana and Dakota, that can showa 
very large amount of wealth in proportion to 
population — more, perhaps, than in any two 
States in this Union. 


A Steady Demand for Land. 


Reports from all the country sections of the 
Northwest are that farm lands are advancing in 
price and that there is a better demand than for 
years. This demand comes from persons wish- 
ing to be actual settlers, the idea of speculation 
in lands seemingly having been put far into the 
rear. This advance and additional interest in 
farm lands is but natural, in view of the record 
the farms are making this season, and will likely 
continue for some time to come. It is aided by 
another fact: The amount of available and un- 
occupied land is growing gradually less, as the 
opening of the last of the great public reserves 
demonstrates.— Minneapolis Journal. 


New Stationery. 


The monograms now used on note and letter 
paper are very small, exactly half the size of 
those that have been in vogue, and it is custom- 
ary to put them in the upper left-hand corner of 
the sheet. 

The fancy for lavender note paper has declined, 
and a delicate shade known as “‘azure”’ is much 
used. A fine quality of bond paper, either white 
or azure, with a tiny monogram outlined insilver 
and the writer’s address stamped below the mon- 
ogram, is considered good taste at present. 

Crests are now discarded by most refined peo- 
ple, who feel that to have the crest displayed on 
their stationery, in addition to the monogram, 
looks ostentatious and is suggestive of straining 
after effect, etc. 

The new writing papers imported particularly 
for 1895, are exceedingly odd and even bizarre in 
character, being apparently more suitable for 
wall coverings than for furnishing a writing 
desk. Some of these papers are brocaded in large 
figures. 


Ancient Gem Makers. 


The priests of Ptah at Memphis were adepts in 
the glassmaker’s art, and not only did they have 
factories for manufacturing the common crystal 
variety, but they had learned the vitrifying of 
the different colors and the imitating of precious 
stones to perfection. Theirimitations of the am- 
ethyst, and of the various other colored gems, 
were so true to nature that, even now, after they 
have lain in the desert sands from 2,000 to 4,000 
years, it takes an expert to distinguish the genuine 
articles from the spurious. It has been shown 
that, besides being experts in glass making and 
glass coloring, they used the diamond in cutting 
and engraving glass. In the British Museum 
there is a beautiful piece of stained glass, with 
an engraved emblazonment of the monarch 
Thothmes III., who lived 3,400 years ago.—Scien- 
tific American. 


Laughter is Nature’s Own Tonic. 


In these troublesome times why not take a 
business tonic—start in with a dose of prevent- 
ive in the shape of a more perfect business sys- 
tem, one which will prevent errors by making 
everybody more careful, and thus, in being more 
careful stop the business leaks. With these 
leaks stopped you are going to make more 
money. The more money you make, the larger 
the smile of contentment that will appear on 
your countenance; in fact, the smile will break 
into laughter and you will bless that dose of pre- 





vention—the champion, the king of all business 
systems; and, after using it six months, you would 
not take a thousand dollars and be without it 


The Value of Sunlight. 


A sunbeam is a small thing, yet, says the /’»p- 
ular Medical Monthly, it has a power to fade 
carpets and curtains, to rot the blinds, and ‘or 
this reason some folks carefully exclude the sin- 
shine. What is the result? The family is alway 
ailing, the young girls have a waxen, whites 
and a weary, pinched expression of countenance 
Their appetites fail, they fall into such a 
state of health that the doctor is called in. 
olden days he would have shaken his head, ; 
haps, and friends would have whispered 
dreaded word ‘‘decline.” Nowadays he no 
the pale gums and waxen skin and says ‘‘anae 
mia;” prescribes iron and milk, fresh air and 
exercise, and often a change. If he knows not 
ing about the darkened rooms he will be puzz\; 
as to why no permanent improvement manifests 
itself, and, possibly, the patient will seek oth: 
advice.” 


A Popular Idol. 


How the scenes, manners and customs of the 
people of the United States strike the visitor 
from the Far East is illustrated by an Egyptian 
sheik, who recently came here as a representa- 
tive of an Egyptian missionary society. In the 
assemblies he attended he said ‘tthe men rever- 
ently bowed their heads very low toward a ves- 
sel in front of them on the floor, which they 
guarded carefully with their feet.””’ This partic- 
ular idol, the like of which he had never seen in 
his own country, was called a cuspidor, the tra- 
ditions of which he was never able to learn, but 
it was his impression that the people of his ow: 
country would never worship the cuspidor god of 
the Americans. The electric cars was also a 
source of surprise to him, and he judged that, 
from the peculiar buzzing sound they made, they 
must be propelled by demons.—Seattle ( Was/ 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Millions in Cattle and Wool. 


Referring to the 1895 wool clipin Montana the 
Missoula Missoulian of that State says: “The 
annual returns to this State go at least two fig 
ures into the millions. This amount will be in- 
creased this year forty per cent, the effect o! 
which is already being felt incommercial circles 
Following closely the millions realized for the 
Montana wool clips will be the proceeds for Mon 
tana’s range beef cattle. Prices for cattle are 
rising daily, and indications are that the cattle- 
men will receive thirty per cent more for their 
shipments this year than in the last few years 
It is safe to assume that the cattle and sheep 
interests of Montana will yield at least $30,000,000) 
net for the year 1895. Thirty millions on th: 
right side of the exchange register will goa long 
way toward keeping the wolf from the door 
Again we volunteer the assertion, that Montana 
is all right!” 


Expert Iron and Steel Workers. 
According to Dr. Ludwig Beck, of Germany 
the natives of Borneo and Sumatra have brough' 
the art of iron and steel making to a high degre: 


of perfection. The furnace commonly used in 
Borneo is of yellow clay, strengthened with rings 
of bamboo. It is about three feet high and ten 
feet in outside diameter. The walls are two feet 
thick. The blast apparatus consists of an up- 
right wooden cylinder open at the top and closed 
at the bottom, where a valve connects it with 
bamboo pipes leading to the furnace. The cy]- 
inder is fitted with a plunger, which is moved 
downward by hand and upward by a spring pole 
to which it is fastened. The iron ore is roasted 
about twelve hours in a wood fire and then broken 
into small pieces and mixed with ten times its 
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ume of charcoal for smelting. When a lump 
iron is finally produced it is taken out of the 
nace with wooden tongs and hammered with 
oden mallets. It is then cut into small pieces 
i hammered again until the slag is driven 
_ and a very good grade of soft steel remains. 
, waste is said to be one-third. 


The Coming Woman. 


[he new or coming woman will not differ much 
om the old one, notwithstanding all which has 
en said or predicted concerning her, says the 
itte (Mont.) Inter-Mountain. She will wailand 
0, take soothing syrup when she is cutting 
seth, and be the same source of misery and 
ippiness to doting parents when she is a baby 
at she is now. As she grows apaceshe will go 
school, play with the boys, tear her clothes, 

| her hands and face, surreptitiously appropri- 
sweetmeats, and play mischief generally as 

e does today. When she reaches young wo- 
,1anhood she will dress as fashion dictates, bang 
er hair or cut it off or coil iton topof her head, 
pile nearly all her dress on her shoulders, put 
edle-pointed No. 2 shoes on No. 3 feet, paint 
and powder to show the world her Creator didn’t 





vive her the right complexion, want a new bon- 
net or two for every season of the year, fall in 
ove, swing on front-yard gates, talk sweet noth- 
igs to her best fellow, get married, have babies, 
ipply for divorces, and in all other respects do 
bout as young ladies do nowadays. 

The new woman, as painted, isa myth. Time 
hanges fashions and customs, and education and 
nventions open new fields for the employment 
f women, enlarge their sphere of action and use- 
ilness, offer them a wider field in which to dis- 
lay their power and worth and to assert their 

God-given rights that man, in hisignorance, has 
vithheld from them. But human nature today 
8 the same human nature which moved Adam 
1nd Eve to costume themselves in the best goods 
it hand and to multiply and replenish the earth. 
‘he very same loving, devoted, self-sacrificing 
women; the same blushing brides, the same kind, 
doting young mothers and the same fond, for- 
civing old ones, will bless the world in the future 
as they bless it today. The world must be born 
over again to produce a new woman. The old 


The Old Woman Best. 


Speaking of the new woman ‘‘The Rambler” 
talks as follows in the Fargo (N. D.) Morning 
Sun: 

‘“‘She may improve upon acquaintance, but at 
the present writing she is not a pleasing sight 
either to man, angels, or the truest of her kind. 
The old woman was smart enough for me. She 
had all her rights. She occupied a place in his- 
tory, and in the hearts of man, second to nothing 
that God has yet created, and she has aroma in 
the world like the smell of the orange flowers 
that sweetened Pasadena. As for me, I would ask 
no higher tribute than to be written with the 
obsolete race of women. I desire noloftier meed 
of mothers whose sons have carried forward their 
blessings in lives consecrated to all that was 
truest and best. 

“The new woman may vote, but no ballot that 
she can ever cast will equal the prayer the “‘old 
woman” offered when she buckled the sword to 
the side of her boy and sent him into battle, or 
when, by patient precept, she guided him into 
useful citizenship and splendid manhood. The 
new woman may ride a wheel, be glib in parlia- 








one is good enough. God bless them! 





mentary debate, manage real business concerns, 





ST. PAUL'S MAGNIFICENT NAMESAKE. 


whip the men single-handed, organize clubs, and 
wear trousers; she may be bright and brave, 
active, hustling, and vivacious, able to take care 
of herself and her husband, too, plant potatoes, 
plow corn-fields, and break colts, but I shall turn 
her down with my last existing breath unless 
she preserves her womanhood through it all. 
She cannot do that any more than you can pre- 
serve the flavor of a wild strawberry after it is 
canned, or the perfume of a wood violet when 
you have cultivated it along with garlic. 

“Give me a leader, but let it be the one we are 
used to. The new one will do for a circus ring, 
but not for the gardens, the meadow-lands, nor 
the path that leads over the hill to the grave.” 


An Editor Invents a Novel Boat. 


Mr. H. D. Layman, the inventor of the Layman 
Pneumatic Boat, which has become famous both 
in America and Europe, was formerly an editor. 
He was located at Little Rock, Ark., and expe- 
rienced the usual vicissitudes that prevent the 
life of the editor from becoming monotonous. 


idea of his boat and went to work to put it intw 
tangible form. The result of the labors is a 
boat that has found quick favor with the world 
at large, and Mr. Layman is acquiring both fame 
and fortune. Mr. Layman looks back upon his 
experience as an editor with pleasant thoughts, 
but he looks forward to the future of his boat 
with entire satisfaction, and there is no likelihood 
of his ever returning to the editorial chair. 

The Layman boat resembles a horse-collar and 
is made of India rubber cloth, which is inflated 
with air. It is unsinkable, and is used for boat- 
ing, hunting and fishing. The bottom of the 
boat is also of rubber cloth. The occupant sits 
down upon the bottom of the boat, thrusts his 
feet down into two rubber boot legs attached to 
the boat, and thus literally walks through the 
water absolutely dry. These boats are perfectly 
safe for women and children. A woman may 
take one or two children in a boat with her and 
paddle about in perfect security. Many are now 
using them. Mr. Layman’s family enjoy this 
sport immensely. Among the many men who 
are using the Layman boat are President Cleve- 
land and Joseph Jefferson, the celebrated actor. 








In a bright moment Mr. Layman conceived the 


Besides these well known Americans, celebrities 


abroad are also using the boat. For instance, the 
Duke de Santoria, of Madrid, Spain, and Lieut. 
G. A. Harding, of the Royal Navy, England, 
each have one. 

A new, and what may develop into a very im- 
portant, field of usefulness for these boats, is now 
opening up. The Chinese Government has been 
investigating them very carefully for naval pur- 
poses. It is believed that they may be utilized 
for reconnoitering in case of war. A spy in one 
of these boats can noiselessly move about among 
the enemy’s vessels almost certainly free from 
danger of dedection. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is also alive to the advantages of the Lay- 
man boat, and a correspondence is now going on 
between their representatives and Mr. Layman. 

The fame of the Layman boat has also reached 
far off Russia, for, on the sixth of June, Mr. Lay- 
man received this cablegram: 

Mr. H. D. LAYMAN: 

Please send immediately four outing boats. 

Wait answer. 


Address, St. PETERSBURG, 
Grand Duke Alexander of Russia. 
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COMO PARK, ST.PAUL’S BEAUTY SPOT. 


rignall banks are wild and fair 
And Greta woods are green 
And you can gather garlands there 


Would grace a summer's queen Scott, 
If Minnesota were a maiden’s face, Como Park 
would be its sweetest dimple. Nestling almost 
within the shadow of tall factory chimneys, 
scarcely a stone’s throw from the busy center 
of bustling activity, the ring of anvils and the 
hum of whirling wheels, it is a revelation of 
restful quiet and natural .beauty to one who 
visits it for the first time. It presents no gor- 
geous effects of made-up art; its knolls and nooks 
are so disposed that one can hardly escape the 
conviction that they are just as they came from 
nature’s workshop and that all that art has done 
was to remove the debris. 
Proceeding on the poetic theory that 
True beauty dwells in deep retreats 
Whose ve 


the architects of Como .have only repatterned 
the work of nature, hold- 
ing, like the true physician, 
that nature needs only to 
be assisted to reach the 


ilis unremoved 


sublimest results. 

In its wild state Como 
Lake and the surrounding 
scenery was a spot which, 
even in the early days, at- 
tracted the attention of 
tourists, and when the work 
of beautifying it was begun 
there were some who feared 
the result, for the makers 
of our public parks are too 
often prone to mar the work 
of nature by a feeble imita- 
In this case, 
such fears 
were groundless, for the 
management fell into the 


tion of art. 
however, all 


hands of progressive mod- 
ern men, and the completed 
work is that of a picture 
upon which no false colors 
have been laid. The rich 
man may enjoy its beauties 
from its carriage drives and 
boulevards, while the la- 
borer may picnic with his 
family within its shady 
covers and steep his soul in 
a contentment which will 
last him through a week of 
wearing toil. Overits gates 
the legend might well be 
hung, in letters of flowers 
and clustering vines, 
‘Leave care behind who 
enter here.” 

Briefly stated, the history 
of Como as a park goes back 
to 1872, when it was deter- 
mined by some of the pub- 
lic-spirited men of the city 
that the lake and surround- 
ing lands should be set 
apart for a public park. 
The sum of $100,000 was ex- 
pended in the purchase of 
the grounds; but a period 
of business depression fol- 
lowed and the work of im 
provement has been slow 
and has progressed under 
great difficulties, little ma- 
terial work having been 
done until within the past 
three years. During 1893 





and 1894 about $100,000 were expended in im- 
provements and maintenance, and it needs only 
a casual glance to show that this sum has been 
applied wisely. 

The superficial area of the park and lake 
covers 396 acres, through and around which are 
fourteen miles of driveway and twenty-two miles 
of well-kept walks. On the lake is an ample 
fleet of row-boats, for hire at a moderate rate, 
while every form of innocent pastime is open to 
the visitor. The entire park is, in the summer 
season, a wilderness of fragrant flowers—a per- 
fect garden of roses. There is no need of a men- 
agerie of tame ‘“‘wild” beasts to set off the 
beauty of a scene which furnishes its own back- 
ground from nature’s limitless .store-house of 
‘“*properties.”’ 

In preparing this perpetual resting place for 
her tired ones, St. Paul has builded well. In- 
stead of a stone monument, to stand a prim, cold 





witness to the greatness of some heroic human 
insect, she has built a green play-house for ‘he 
children of the future; and when the nam« 
those who built it shall have crumbled from 
marble which surmounts them, the childre 
the centuries to come will still be blessing 
forgotten philanthropists who set apart 
beauty spot and dedicated it as a love offering 
the tired ones who will rest within its sh: 
while toil and travail are the lot of man. 

There is still much to be done in complet 
Como Park, but that which has been don 
earnest that the finishing touches will be adn 
istered by faithful and discreet hands. Alre 
the streets traversed by the city railway tr 
which leads to the park are being walled up w 
substantial residences, the surest sign that the 
park is a success from a business, as well as an 
artistic, point of view, and it will be but a short 
time until every available lot between the c 
and the park will contain a cottage home which 
will be of itself, an additional charm to the park 
and its environments. 

The park board and interested citizens now 











GLIMPSES OF LAKE COMO, COMO PARK, 8T. PAUL. 
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.ve a project in an ad- 
inced stage of develop- ~————— 
snt which, while it will | 

a rival to peerless | 
mo, will in a way in- 
ise the attractiveness 
the park region. It is 
nnecting Como by a 
ilevard with Phalen, a 
in which would be, in 
ct, to simply extend 
ymo across the entire 
orthern limit of the city, 
giving a drive of four or 
ve miles, each extremity 
eing bounded by a land 
ind water park unequaled 
anywhere on the American 
ontinent. The prelimi- 
ary stepsin this plan have 
ilready been taken, and it 

s now certain that the pro- 
xcted work will be com- 

pleted within a space 

shorter than that consumed 

n the improvements which 

have already been made on 

Como proper. 

J. S. VANDIVER. 
wae 

A WONDERFUL PRE-GLACIAL 

RIVER. 





The largest river of any 
age of which there is any 
evidence in the world, ac- 
cording to a remarkable 
geological discovery report- 
ed to the Royal Society of 
Canada, at its late meeting 
at Ottawa, was a great pre- 
glacial river in Northern 
Canada. Dr. Robert Bell, 
who produced scientific evi- 
dence of the correctness of 
his discovery, pointed out 
that it was generally ad- 
mitted by geologists that 
the continent of North 
America, immediately be- 
fore the glacial period, 
stood at a much higher ele- 
vation than at the present 
time, amounting to, per- 
haps, between two and three 
thousand feet. The inevita- 
bleresult of this must have 
been to change the river 
systems from what they now 
are, and to create in the 
North a gigantic river draining anarea of over 
one-third of the entire continent of North Amer- 
ica and forming a drainage basin seven times as 
large as that of the St. Lawrence. 


The central portion of the great river was in 


the middle of what is now Hudson Bay, as proved 
by the existing depressions of land in the north 
of Canada and the great depth of the center of 
Hudson Bay. Its lower part discharged through 
what is now Hudson Straits, into Davis Straits. 
[t is also maintained that the upper half of the 
St. Lawrence basin, both in pre-glacial times and 
also at a later geological period, discharged its 
waters northward by way of what is now Hudson 
Bay. 

It is asserted that this constituted one of the 
main branches of this great northern river. 
Other branches were the present Saskatchewan, 
the Nelson River, which rises west of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Churchill, largely augmented by 
the reversal of some of the upper rivers of the 
Mackenzie basin, and great tributary streams 
that come down the present Churchill Inlet, Fox 


























“GATES AJAR’’ ANU “BANANA WALK,” COMO PARK, ST. PAUL. 


Channel, and Ungave Bay, any one of which 
| must have fully equaled in size the Mississippi 
| of our own day.—New Westminster (B. C.) Co- 
| lumbian. 
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THE DENSITY OF OUR FUTURE POPULATION. 


It is the obvious destiny of this country to 
have a population equaling in density the popu- 
lation of Europe. With cheap and cheapening 
ocean passage, this is as sure to come as water to 
seek its level. The Malthusian theory will be 
demonstrated—that is, population here will en- 
croach upon the limit of its possible food supply. 
Panics cannot permanently check this drift to- 
ward the setting sun, because there are panics 
in Europe, and famines, too; while free lands 
are still to be had in the United States, resources 
are to be developed, and industries estab- 
lished. 

This westward movement must necessarily 
push millions to the Pacific slope of the United 





States, because it is here that are found the most 





fertile lands, the richest mines, the deepest for- 
ests, the greatest water-powers and the most de- 
lightful climate. Here lies the greater part of 
the unappropriated public domain, and hereirri- 
gation is beginning to unfold its wondrous possi- 
bilities. 

The coming century, even the coming quarter- 
century, will witness a wondrous development 
of the resources of the Pacific Northwest. Turn 
to the West and there lies Asia—the free ocean 
rolling between. To the East are the congested 
and historic populations of old Europe, with the 
free ocean rolling between, and enough railroads 
already built to carry millions into the wide 
West in a single year. 

Nothing could be plainer than the coming of 
these millions, and the building of great cities 
by the Western seas and rivers. The sunlight 
upon the valley, and the cloud upon the moun- 
tain’s brow, are not more distinct than the com- 
ing growth and glory of these bright and vigor- 
ous young States of the West.—Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST. 


_— 
~ 


The Missoula and Bitter Root Valleys. 


We have often heard what we thought were 
extravagant praises of the Missoula Valley. But 
when we came to visit it we were charmed with 
its beauty and its agricultural and horticultural 
resources. There must be a steady emigration 
to this point. So advantageous a location must 
make itself known and attract people. This 
valley and the rich and the fertile Bitter Root 
Valley lying to the south of Missoula, and which 
is traversed by the Northern Pacific system from 
Missoula to Grantsdale, offer pleasant homes and 
profitable farming to thousands in the over- 
crowded East. Montana needs more products of 
the farm. She is a heavy importer of food prod- 
ucts, and yet valleys like these described are 
simply waiting to be touched by the plow and 
the cultivator. The time will come when these 
splendid acres will be covered by a happy and 
prosperous people, many of whom will go out 
from the East to better their condition.— David 
Ward Wood in Farmers’ Voice. 


An Aggressive and Enterprising Population. 


The country beyond the Mississippi is one vast 
terra incognita, an unknown country to the 
majority even of our own people; and yet it, in 
a measure, teems with a population of the most 
thrifty, the most aggressive and enterprising to 
be found in the country or the world. Many 
will take this statement as that of a new-born 
enthusiast, but the writer has the facts, and the 
reader will do well to heed every word that is 
uttered. The men who packed up their all in 
the years past, and by ox team or mule traversed 
the vastnesses of the Northwestern wilds, were 
hardy, earnest, anxious men, who had read and 
acquainted themselves with the hope beyond; 
men of grit and courage, men who dared to trav- 
erse a continent to hew out for themselves and 
their children a home that should be theirs for 
all future time. These men have located farms 
and made communities; have built towns and 
created cities, which are found dotting the prai- 
ries here and there all along the highways from 
the great river to the Westernocean. They are 
everywhere, and always noticeable for the num- 
ber of their churches and school-houses, and no 
better evidence of a hardy, thrifty people, or ofa 
more advanced civilization can be found the 
world over.—Longman in St. Louis Rural World. 


Grand Cities of the Future. 


The tourist gets a delightful introduction to 
Washington when he enters Spokane. The writer 
could hardly believe his eyes when he remem- 
bered that when he left Oregon, forty-four years 
ago there was not a civilized home within 200 
miles of this beautiful city now teeming with life 
and activity in every nerve and muscle. The 
same can be said of Tacoma, which today stands 
at the very gateway of commerce of the far-away 
nations across the Pacific. With her deep water 
in the Sound that permits the largest sized vessel 
that floats to come right up to her wharves, and 
her great trans-continental railway lines reach- 
ing to the East, no one can overestimate the 
grandeur of her future. It is safe to mark Spo- 
kane, Tacoma and Seattle as grand cities of the 
future. The people, when they have the facili- 
ties, make acity. Spokane and Tacoma business 
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men remind me of the push and drive of Chicago. 
They are all wide awake. Portland is a beauti- 
ful city; has stately buildings and residences 
second to no city in the land, But its rich men 
seem to have made their pile and retired and are 
“waiting for good times.’ Their palatial Mer- 
chants’ Exchange seemed to have its shutters up, 
while our tourists were in the city. Its hotel is 
scarcely second to the Auditorium or the Ponce 
de Leon; but it, too, was taking a needed rest— 
at least such were the impressions received.—O. 
W. Nixon in Ohicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Great Red River Valley. 


The great Red River Valley, sixty miles in 
wicth and over 200 in length, is wonderfully in- 
teresting in many ways. It rarely fails in the 
production of good crops for North Dakota and 
Minnesota, the river being the boundary linea 
long distance. Here are great fields of wheat, 
oats, barley, timothy meadow, clover, flax, and 
other crops, with a good variety of live stock. 
Fargo and Grand Forks are the chief business 
centers of North Dakota, both of which are grow- 
ing, prosperous cities. The State has been lavish 
in the endowment of its public institutions, as 
will be seen in the following munificent donations 
of puplic lands: 

Acres. 
96,000 
90,000 
20,000 
40,000 
80,000 
50,000 
40,000 
20,000 
30,000 
20,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 

2,404,000 


- +++ 3,000,000 


State University.. 

Agricultural College. 

Reform School 

School of Mines. 

State Normal schools. eer rere 

Public buildings at the capital...... 

Deaf and Dumb School 

Institution for Feeble-Minded........ 

Asylum for the Blind casapad 

Manual Training School........... .. c.ce. esos 

Soldiers’ Home.. 

School of Forestry. 

Scientific School 

Public schools 

Total EP Ee eee 

The Experiment Farm and College of Agri- 

culture are located at Fargo, while Grand Forks 

has the State University. When it is understood 

that the provisions of the land donations are, 

that none of it shall be sold for less than ten 

dollars per acre, the reader can see how well the 

public institutions are endowed. At the mini- 

mum price, here is an assured fund of $30,000,000, 

but it will be much more than that.—J. B. Conner 

in Indiana Farmer. 


Kindly Nature in Fertile North Dakota. 


Nature has dealt kindly with North Dakota, 
and few there are that knowit. As pictured to 
the mind of the ordinary reader, it is barren to 
sterility; bleak and cold to a degree that is in- 
sufferable; frozen in winter, burnt up in summer, 
and inhospitable all the yeararound. Asknown 
to the farmers and other residents thereof, it is 
possessed of a deep, kindly and productive soil, 
has an abundant rainfall for all practical pur- 
poses, needs no irrigation, and is susceptible to 
the highest cultivation and development known 
to the practical and experienced agriculturist. 
Farming is conducted on a largescale, but every 
acre is made to bear its proportion, and but little 
land is permitted to lay waste. No fences are 
seen; the plow goes to the extent of the farm and 
the drill, the roller, the harrow and the mower 





follow the same good example. Farming is cor 
ducted here with the same economy that good 
are made in the large factories; that is to sa, 
everything is utilized and nothing wasted. Th 
soil is of the most kindly character, and, thoug 
possessing hardly a trace of sand, is of a ligh 
ashy composition, friable, void of clay and 
stones, never lumpy, and, unless immediate 
after a heavy rain, always ready for the plow. 
has been used so far for spring wheat and wi 
grass; but it is now being utilized for corn, fla 
and quite a number of other crops that will affor 
a rotation and lead to better results all round. | 
is said that God made the country and that ma 
made the towns. If this be trueof Grand Fork 
the men of that city have given evidence of 
business capacity of an exceptionally high order 
for it is admirably laid out, with broad, we! 
made and well-paved streets, lined with busines: 
buildings of a character that would command ad 
miration anywhere, and especially calculated t 
do so in an interior city of eight or ten thousand 
population, and standing in the midst of an 
illimitable prairie, the sod of which had neve: 
been turned until within very recent years. Th« 
blocks of business buildings, of wholesale and 
retail stores, of banks, hotels, newspaper offices, 
opera house, etc., etc., here presented to view, 
exhibit the business energy, the foresight and 
the unbounded confidence of the people in the 
future, both of their State and city, and they 
have abundant reason for that confidence.— Long- 
man in St. Louis Rural World. 


Grand Scenic Surroundings. 


Through this day’s ride we had scenery of 
wonderful grandeur and beauty. For some dis- 
tance we run high up on the mountain-side, with 
the river sweeping along below us, and on the 
other side a fine valley with many ranches. Then 
the rugged mountains seem to be closing about 
us on every side, and the sentinel pines, standing 
up rigid and straight, seem to forbid our entrance. 
Mountain torrents spring out of deep, dark 
gorges to impede our way, and every mile seems 
to grow wilder and more savage and more grand, 
and no living thing is seen. It is nature’s soli- 
tude; and we can understand how the seers and 
prophets of old, when they would commune with 
God alone, sought him in the silence of the in- 
spiring mountain heights. 

Later, when we enter the St. Regis and Coeur 
d’Alene ranges, the pines and firs cover the moun- 
tains to their tops, and blooming shrubs and 
lovely flowers fill every gorge and ravine. There 
were, along over wild gorges, through dark tun- 
nels, and with snowy caps, ranges always in 
sight. When at last we reached the highest 
point to which we must go there were still peaks 
towering above us and snow all around, covering 
trees and the hardy flowers that even there were 
blooming. Some of our party got out and gath- 
ered a few snowballs to pelt those who preferred 
the shelter of the cars. On this summit is the 
dividing line between Montana and Idaho. A 
magnificent prospect stretches out on either 
side—range after range, peak after peak, with 
their white heads in the sky and draperies of 
clouds wrapped about them. It was a scene of 
indescribable majesty and grandeur that words 
are too poor to describe. Coming down the 
western side the descent is much more abrupt, 
but the wonderful skill displayed in engineering 
this part of the route gives one a feeling of se- 
curity hardly to be expected in flying froma 
mountain top into a valley. At one place there 
is a switchback, where four tracks can be seen 
at different altitudes on the steep mountain side, 
all of which we traverse on our zigzag journey 
earthward. Everywhere is the mantle of green, 
trees and shrubs and flowers, and the clear mount- 
ain streams dashing and foaming over their 
rocky beds.—O. W. Nixon in Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR ST. PAUL. 
By E. V. Smalley. 


A prominent railroad man, recently returned 

from the Pacific Coast, was asked as to the con- 
dition of business out there. Hereplied thatthe 
patient was not well yet, but that the symptoms 
were better. A good deal more could be said for 
the condition of business in St. Paul. The patient 
has recovered from the effects of the recent 
collapse and is fully convalescent. The road to 
complete health and a full restoration of normal 
activities is plainly open. Everything shows 
this. Our bank clearances are very much heav- 
ier week by week than they were at this time 
last year, and in some weeks the gain is as high 
as from twenty-five to thirty per cent. Our job- 
bing houses all report an increased volume of 
trade. Our railroads, which have probably suf- 
fered more than any other heavy interest by the 
great and general depression in business, now 
report a constant increase of traffic movement. 
People begin to move around once more on 
errands of business and pleasure. The ship- 
ments of merchandise have not yet nearly reached 
the normal volume of good times, but there is a 
notable gain month by month. 
Our retail concerns report not 
only a better aggregate of sales, 
but also greater ease in the collec- 
tion of bills. The whole tone of 
the business community is hope- 
ful and earnest. It is only reason- 
able to look ahead now to at least 
ten years of active and profitable 
business conditions. There will, 
of course, come another collapse, 
after speculation has again run 
wild, but the people who suffered 
by the late panic will be too wise 
to get caughtagain. The younger 
men will have to learn in the dear 
school of experience, for they al- 
ways think themselves wiser than 
their elders; but the older busi- 
ness men have had their lesson 
and will net forget it. 

When we come to look about 
and take account of just where 
we stand in St. Paul, now that 
we have turned the corner and 
are on the mend in our business 
affairs, we find that we have suf- 
fered much less than most of our 
sister cities in the West. There 
has been here, as everywhere, a 
considerable shrinkage in values 
and a good deal of liquidation of 
speculativeenterprises. Very few 
men are as rich as they thought 
they were six or seven years ago. 

We have had, however, few seri- 
ous bankruptcies, and no business 
ealamities that have affected the 
whole community. The two banks 
which suspended paid every dol- 
lar to their depositors and have 
been reorganized in such a way 
that they are now stronger than 
ever. Only one or two important 
business houses were forced into 
bankruptcy. In looking over the 
list of the large retail concerns 
we find that, with hardly an ex- 
ception, they are still in business 
and in a sound financial condition. 
A few of the weaker manufactur- 
ing concerns were forced to close, 
but these were nearly all bonused 
enterprises which were based on 





real estate speculation in the suburbs. The well 
established factories ran steadily throughout the 
long period of business depression, and are today 
making a little money. The reason why St. Paul 
did not suffer to an equal extent with such towns 
as Omaha and Kansas City, is to be found in the 
conservative character of the leading business 
men. Weare often accused of being slow-going 
and somewhat moss-grown here in the old capital 
city of Minnesota, but these qualities proved an 
excellent breakwater against the assaults of the 
recent financial storm. Our city was enterpris- 
ing enough when the times were favorable for 
enterprise, and it was cautious and slow when 
the times threatened disaster. While some other 
cities that we might mention have been largely 
closed out on mortgages, St. Paul has her ac- 
cumulated capital almost unimpaired, and is 
ready to start out on a new career of business 
prosperity with ample means to enlarge her 
trade. 

In looking ahead we find one great element of 
strength in the fact that all the main important 





facilities for business are already provided here 
and solidly established. Take our railway lines, 
for instance. The roads are built in every ; 
rection. It would be almost impossible for th: 
most enterprising railway promoter to mark 
down on the map of Minnesota a new line ra 
ating from St. Paul and reaching any territ< 
not already fully occupied by our present sys- 
tems. Weare not obliged, therefore, to emplo; 
any of our capital or energies in the creation 
lines of transportation; the roads are built a 
are prepared to do two or three times their pres- 
ent volume of business. Another important factor 
in our business facilities is our system of loca 
street-railway traffic. Our electric and cable 
lines are of the most modern pattern, are han 
somely equipped with the best cars, and rea 
every outlying district where there is any im- 
portant nucleus of population. Very little money 
need be expended for extensions to this systen 
to make it keep pace with the demands of a con- 
siderable growth of population in the city. The 
Mississippi is spanned with substantial stee 
bridges and broad viaducts carry our streets over 
the railway district. In the way of tail office 
buildings of the most modern type, we are amply 
proyided for many years tocome. Our jobbing 
district is very solidly built up and, with a few 
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dditions of new structures from year to year, 
vill meet all the wants of our growing place. In 
ir retail district, the reconstruction of Sixth 
street to convert it into the chief thoroughfare 
first-class shopping trade, is going forward 
eadily and will undoubtedly be very much ac- 
lerated during the next two and three years, 
til all the space between Robert Street and 
abasha Street which is still occupied by in- 
ferior structures, shall be built up with tall, 
andsome blocks. Tbe cross streets between 
Seventh and Third afford an excellent field for 
uilding enterprise which will be sure to attract 
he attention of capital. We may also expect to 
see a modernization of Third Street and to wit- 

88 a steady progress in the noticeable move- 
ment which is improving the character of Sev- 
enth Street, our present chief artery of retail 
trade. On the third bench or plateau of the 
river, along one side of which runs Wabasha 
Street, we may reasonably look for a good deal 
f improvement, especially in the vicinity of the 
new post-office building. The old market house 
must come down sooner or later and be replaced 
by a handsome business block. The public 
ibrary building, about which there has been 
much talk and little action for the last ten years, 
may be expected to materialize before long under 








the influence of another impetus of business pros- 
perity. The best site for it is on the river side 
of Rice Park. 

We expect to see a very large growth in our 
manufacturing activities. The expansion in this 
line, which was, perhaps, the most marked feat- 
ure in our development in the years just preced- 
ing the panic, was not a fictitious movement; it 
was based on the actual demands of the North- 
west for manufactured goods and the advantages 
of St. Paul for supplying them. It is true thata 
number of small factories were persuaded to move 
to this city from points further East by bonuses 
of money and land, but even these concerns, 
somewhat weak as they were in capital and man- 
agement, would have pulled along successfully 
and established themselves firmly had not the 
general business crash come before they had 
time enough to get upon their feet. Most of 
these enterprises will be revived soon. The 
larger concerns, like the Harvester Works, the 
St. Paul Foundry, the Bohn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the important shoe manufacturing con- 
cerns, the clothing factories, stove factory, tin- 
ware factory and others will enlarge their oper- 
ations, extend the field of their sales, and enjoy 
a well deserved period of prosperity. There are 
some lines of manufacturing not yet occupied 











BUSINESS CENTER FROM THE STATE CAPITOL. 





which afford an attractive field for enterprise. 
For instance, this would be a good point for the 
building of freight and passenger cars; for the 
tanning of leather, and for the manufacture of a 
multitude of food products which we now bring 
from the East and the raw material for which is 
abundant and close at hand. The Government 
dam, to be erected at the northern limits of St. 
Paul for the purpose of extending river naviga- 
tion to Minneapolis, will create a great water- 
power which can be transmitted electrically and 
utilized for small manufacturing throughout the 
city. This is an important fact to keep in view 
in the survey of the possibilities in our future 
growth as a manufacturing center. 

In looking for a basis for enlarged business 
operations for the city of St. Paul, we must first 
take into consideration the fact that the present 
consumption of goods and machinery in all the 
territory covered by our trade is much below the 
normal amount. Without any increase of popu- 
lation in this territory, this consumption is des- 
tined to a large increase until it reaches the 
natural aggregate of prosperous times. This 
increase will alone be a very important factor in 
the extension of our business activities. The 
second point to bear in mind is that our agricult- 
ural country in Minnesota and the two Dakotas, 
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which form our immediate trade territory, is 
still but sparsely settled in relation to its ulti- 
mate capacity of supporting population. We 
have in Minnesota a million and a half of people, 
about one million of whom live upon the soil. 
Our area of fertile lands is fully twice as great 
as that of the State of New York. Wecaneasily 
add another million to our rural population with- 
out settling the country any more densely than 
Illinois is now settled. Thereisa new movement 
to our prairie land and to our hardwood timber 
land, a movement of substantial settlers who in- 
tend to make permanent homes upon small farms. 
This movement is well marked in almost every 
one of the new counties of the State. It will 
surely increase in volume, year by year, until 
we have added at least another million to our 
agricultural population. In North Dakota there 
are only about a quarter of a million people, and 
in South Dakota perhaps about three hundred 





of the annual output of mineral wealth. We 
find, also, that the cattle and wheat industries 
are prosperous in that State, and that the towns 
are active and beginning to show signs of new 
growth. 

Montana belongs almost as much to the trade 
territory of St. Paul as does North Dakota, and 
our merchants have for some months past marked 
with great satisfaction the improving business 
conditions in that energetic State. Our jobbing 
houses have some trade with Washington and 
Oregon in competition with the houses of San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Spo- 
kane. The Pacific Coast felt severely the burden 
of the recent hard times, from the fact that its 
very rapid development was largely accomplished 
with money borrowed from the East. It is be- 
ginning to recover, however, and is destined to 
another era of great development. From that 
development will surely flow to our business 








throughout the entire Northwest. We should 
encourage our manufacturing enterprises by giv 
ing preference to their products over similar 
products of no better quality made in the Eas! 
and sold at no lower prices. We should maintair 
the independence of our railway systems, realiz 
ing that honest and healthful competition ir 
transportation service is essential to the welfar: 
of the business public. We should go steadil 
forward in the work of repaving the streets in 
our business district, improving our water serv 
ice, increasing the number of our public schoo! 
buildings until they afford ample accommoda 
tions for all our children, beautifying our resi- 
dence streets, maintaining our high reputation 
for good health conditions, and in all ways stead 
ily working to command for St. Paul the reputa- 
tion of being the most desirable city for resi 
dence and for general business in the entire 
Northwest. 
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and fifty thousand. In aconsiderable part of the 
territory of those two great prairie States suffi- 
cient rain-fall cannot be depended upon every 
year for safe und profitable general farming, but 
in the eastern part of both States a fair amount 
of precipitation can be counted on, and the crop 
record for any period of years, for wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, hay and potatoes, is better than in 
such States as Ohio. The land in that region is 
still owned in great part in large farms, and 
there is a disposition to diversify agriculture and 
attract new settlement. A very large number 
of new people will be attracted to those States 
during the next decade by cheap and fertile 
lands and by the healthful and invigorating cli- 
mate. We can therefore count upon a large and 
steady increase of rural population in Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, as a sure basis for the en- 
largement of our business operations in St. Paul. 
Looking still farther West, we find there is al- 
ready a new activity in mining in the great State 
of Montana which is resulting in a large increase 





BUILDINGS 

NOTABLE ST. PAUL OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
houses in this city a considerable volume of 
trade. We do not at present do much business 
with Manitoba, owing to the barrier of the Cana- 
dian tariff system, but the people of that superb 
agricultural province are growing more and 
more restive under the restrictions of that system 
and are eager to trade with us. 

What we need to doin St. Paul to obtain the 
full advantage of the new era of prosperity now 
beginning to dawn, is to cultivate a babit of act- 
ing together in a public spirited way for the good 
of the city. In this respect we have, in the past, 
been somewhat behind our sister city of Minne- 
apolis. We should strengthen our old business 
organizations, such as the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Jobbers’ Union. They should have suf- 
ficient funds in their control, to use in all proper 
ways, for the promotion of the general interests 
of the city. We should give our newspapers a 
liberal support, for they are the exponents and 
advertisers of all the varied business activities 
of St. Paul, and they carry its name and fame 











GERMANIA BANK BUILDING. 


ST. PAUL’S JOBBING INTERESTS. 


A study of the conditions which surround the 
larger jobbing centers of the country must con- 
vince any unprejudiced mind that St. Paul oc- 
cupies an exceedingly favorable position. While 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 
are losing territory year by year, St. Paul is hold- 
ing fast to the old and gaining new territory 
constantly. That this is also true of every con- 
siderable wholesale mart in the Northwest, must 
be conceded, but it is probable that St. Paul has 
made larger and more material gains during the 
last three years than any other jobbing center. 
View matters as conservatively as one may, it is 
evident that St. Paul never was in a better 
position to acquire and to hold the jobbing trade 
of the Northwest. 

The essential merit of an article of this nature 
must lie in the facts presented. In claiming that 
the conditions surrounding St. Paul’s jobbing 
interests were never better than now, the state- 
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nent is based on the present volume of wholesale 
ransactions and on the financial evidences pre- 
sented. In the dry goods line and in the hard- 
ware, grocery, boot and shoe, harness and sad- 
jlery, hat, cap and notion and the fur goods and 
urnishing lines, a larger volume of business is 
1ow being done than was transacted in the good 
imes of 1892—and 1892 marked the close of a 
ery prosperous commercial era. Not only is 
he actual volume of business larger today than 
n 1892, but the net profits will be larger, also. 
In many respects the late panic was a blessing 
o the jobbing interests of St. Paul. Frightened 
astern jobbers withdrew from the Northwest 
nd, without thought of the future, began press- 
ng their claims peremptorily. This was St. 
’aul’s opportunity—and the jobbers of St. Paul 
were quick to improve it. Self-preservation 





tation facilities are abundant resources and sturdy 
enterprise. St. Paul has as many exclusively 
wholesale dry goods houses, and about as many ex- 
clusively wholesale grocery houses, as Chicago. 
In drugs,boots and shoes, hats and caps, notions, 
harness and saddlery, fur houses, etc., the city is 
represented by some of the strongest houses in the 
entire West. The finest wholesale hardware 
building in America was completed here this 
year, and that branch of the jobbing trade is 
able to meet competition from any part of the 
country. Asa hay market St. Paul isthe largest 
in the Northwest, and as a commission point 
ranks favorably with other cities of the same 
class. 

Outclassing all other considerations, however, 
is the fact that St. Paul jobbers possess abundant 
financial resources and are therefore able to ex- 
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yrced the retail merchants of the Northwest to 
iopt a cash basis and to patronize home jobbing 
ouses almost exclusively. This encouraged our 
obers to complete their stocks and to carry 
srtain lines which, hitherto, had been supplied 
) retailers by Eastern concerns. Local whole- 
ilers were brought in touch with retailers from 
broad range of territory. A study of district 
d territorial needs followed — acquaintance 
rew and friendly businessalliances were formed. 
Yhen the panic ceased and the jobbers of the 
4st came back to re-solicit their old trade, they 
found the field occupied. 
The natural and acquired advantages of the 
y, from the commercial point of view, are 
treated elsewhere in this number. Back of its 
commanding location and unsurpassed transpor- 





tend their trade to the uttermost limits. This 
is a very important condition. While Omaha, 
Denver, and other cities that might be named 
are limited in territory and volume of business 
by lack of capital, St. Paul, established on asolid 
financial basis, can carry stocks, grant credits, 
and add territory to her heart’s content. This 
ability is illustrated most admirably in the ag- 
gressive strides that have been taken by jobbers 
of dry goods, groceries, drugs, boots and shoes, 
and hardware. In magnitude of buildings, stock, 
assortments; in ability to enter foreign and 
domestic markets and to command the best prod- 
ucts and the most favorable discounts, these 
houses rank with any in the country and are 
most aggressive and determined competitors for 
Northwestern trade. 








Territorial advantages are many. While the 
trade of the great Eastern markets is being re- 
stricted year by year, Western markets are ex- 
periencing a gratifying expansion. St. Paul 
jobbers not only cultivate the territory lying 
just this side of Chicago and Milwaukee and ex- 
tending to the Pacific Coast, but they are now 
casting longing eyes toward the South. A pro- 
ject is today being considered which has for its 
aim the promotion of river trade with the States 
bordering the Father of Waters. This traffic is 
considerable now, but can, and doubtless will, be 
increased immensely. 

That commercial prosperity is once more 
abroad in the land, is an assured fact. Bright 
as the present outlook is, local jobbers are very 
generally confident that conditfons will continue 
to improve steadily. The logic of these expecta- 
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UNION DEPOT YARDS IN FOREGROUND. 


tions is obvious. The long business depression 
has left the retail field in a better condition than 
it has known in years. While some good firms 
were forced tosuspend, many weak and undegerv- 
ing ones were driven out of business utterly— 
to the betterment of the general trade. Pressed 
by creditors, retailers were in turn forced to 
press their own claims, and this has brought 
about a universal settlement of accounts. Forced 
by the panic to adopt wholesome economic meas- 
ures—to restrict purchases, limit credits and 
study closely each individual interest, a business 
system has resulted that is of the greatest pos- 
sible value to every interest concerned. Collec- 
tions are vastly better, credits firmer, and the 
whole commercial atmosphere clarified. 
AUSTIN L. HALSTEAD, 
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TACOMA’S WHEAT TRADE IN PERIL. 

Tacoma now ships a large part of the wheat 
surplus raised in Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho. A portion of this surplus goes to 
Portland; the remainder is hauled to Tacoma 
over the lines of the Northern Pacific. The 
Great Northern has two terminal points on Puget 
Sound—at Everett and at Seattle. Itstrikes the 
tide-water first at Everett and thence runs along 
the shore, up the Sound, to Seattle. The Great 
Northern handles very little wheat because it 
does not run through afarming country in either 
Idaho or Washington, except for about twenty 
miles in the latter State, west of Spokane. 

Suppose the Great Northern were put in pos- 
session of the Northern Pacific by the action of 
the Berlin and New York bankers. Mr. Hill 
might, if he chose, transfer the wheat from the 
Palouse Branch and the Big Bend Branch of the 
Northern Pacific to his own road and haul it to 
Everett. Without violating any rule of railroad 
practice he could make a lower rate to Everett 
than to Tacoma, on the ground of a shorter haul. 
He could build warehouses at Everett and de- 
prive Tacoma of its chief staple of foreign com- 
merce. The Great Northern has large interests 
at Everett. It has no interests at Tacoma. No 
wonder that the Tacoma people strenuously op- 
pose the scheme for putting Mr. Hill in control 
of the Northern Pacific. 

—_ Gitiassenaiinneane 

THE DEEP-WATERWAY QUESTION. 

That ancient and conservative newspaper, the 
New York Journal of Commerce, does not believe 
in a deep-water channel from the Great Lakes to 
the sea, and thinks that the deepening of theold 
Erie Canal to nine feet is all that will ever be 
done to further facilitate the transportation of 
our Western products to the Atlantic Coast. 
Commenting upon a long editorial on this 
subject, which the Journal of Commerce recently 





published in the way of criticism on an article in 
the Forum, the Minneapolis Journal makes the 
following forcible remarks: 

“It seems very strange to us here in the North- 
west, that the city of New York cannot realize 
that if the outlet to the sea is not made by the 
way of Laké Champlain and the Hudson, it will 
be made by the St. Lawrence. In other words, 
that if New York does not help to provide the 
outlet needed by Northwestern commerce, or 
does not succeed in defeating the Champlain 
route, that city will loose the commerce of this 
section. It is nota question of how New York 
would prefer to have the business of the West 
come to her; she cannot dictate that matter at 
all, big as she is; but she can lose enough to se- 
riously affect her commercial supremacy if she 
does not recognize the right of the Northwest to 
have something to say in the matter. The 
Northwest would prefer deep water to the sea on 
American soil, and the Lake Champlain deep- 
water project and the American Niagara ship 
canal would meet that preference, but the North- 
west is not so deeply interested in New York 
handling its commerce that it will put up with 
any makeshifts or temporary arrangement like 
the Erie Canal. The people of New York are 
about to vote upon the proposition tospend eight 
or nine millions of dollars for a nine-foot depth 
in that waterway, in the hope that that will solve 
the question of water transportations from the 
lakes to the seacoast. It will do nothing of the 
kind. The trade is bound to take the most ad- 
vantageous and natural route, and, no matter 
how much money New York does spend on the 
Erie Canal, it will not carry the business.” 

ciecsiRaiaaion 
A CASE IN POINT. 

The dangers to business interests and to the 
prosperity of towns along the Northern Pacific 
line which are to be apprehended from the pro- 
posed consolidation with the Great Northern, 
may be strikingly illustrated by the case of Ta- 
coma. Tacoma is a city of 50,000 people and 
stands at the head of Puget Sound, where the 
Northern Pacific first touches tide-water. A con- 
siderable amount of its remarkable growth may 
be attributed to the fact thatit ships to Europe 
nearly all the foreign exports of wheat from the 
State of Washington. It also does a large busi- 
ness in the shipping of flour to China and Japan. 
Now, let us see what might happen to Tacoma 
in case Mr. Hill should get possession of the 
Northern Pacific. The Great Northern has a 
town of its own about sixty miles down the Sound 
from Tacoma and that much nearer to the sea. 
It is called Everett, and has four or five thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was platted for at least half 
a miilion, and its system of streets and blocks 
covers, On paper, the entire peninsula between 
the Snohomish River and Gardner Bay. It has 
a good harbor on the salt-water side of the 
peninsula and the advantage of the deep, fresh- 
water river. At this point the Great Northern 
Railroad first touches Puget Sound. Everett has 
not become a city because there is no occasion 
for athird city on the Sound. It is a hopeful 
young town and has large possibilities of future 
growth in case the wheat and flour exports should 
be diverted from Tacoma to its wharf. The Great 
Northern Railway Company has large interests 
inthistown. Ithasnointerestsin Tacoma. [If it 
came into possession of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road it could build wheat warehouses at Everett 
and make a lower rate on wheat and flour to that 
point than the rates to Tacoma, on the plea that 
the haul is a shorter one. The distance from 
the great flouring mills at Spokane and from the 
wheat fields of the Palouse Country and the Big 
Bend Country, is actually less to Everett than to 
Tacoma; and when at Everett, ocean going 
freight is about sixty miles nearer the sea. It 
requires no argument to show that this diver- 





sion of commerce would be entirely practica 
nor to show that it would be a very heavy blow 
to theinterestsof Tacoma. It would rob Tacoma 
at once of one of the strongest factors in its com- 
mercial life. 

Established systems of railways should 
maintained in an independent condition. | 
system has developed its own industries and 
own towns. Each has labored in its own way ‘0; 
the growth of the communities it serves. A 
consolidation of the two principal systems of the 
Northwest would be, in a high degree, d 
mental to the public welfare. You can always 
depend upon it that a man will act for his own 
interests. A railroad company will do the same 
thing. Place one company in temporary posses- 
sion of the lines and business of a rival company 
and it will do all in its power to build up its own 
country, its own towns, and all the various busi- 
ness interests which furnish it with traffic, at the 
expense of those of the other line which are 
placed in its power. The people of the North- 
western States knew what they were about when 
they insisted on their legislatures passing laws 
to prohibit the consolidation of parallel and com- 
peting lines of sania 

ania Mdiiidciciaaaieas 


TO MR. JAMES J. HILL. 


You have long been regarded as the foremost 
railroad man inthe Northwest. Beginning with 
the control of two little bankrupt roads that ran 
out upon the prairies and stopped because they 
could go no further, you have developed an im- 
mense system aggregating nearly 5,000 miles of 
track and reaching almost every important tratfiic 
point between the twin cities of Minnesota and 
the shores of Puget Sound. By the building of 
your roads you have attracted population into 
vast districts of country that were formerly a 
wilderness. You have created towns and cities 
and have drawn a great agricultural population 
to regions which, but a few years ago, were oc- 
cupied only by the Indian and the buffalo. Yo 
are the foremost citizen of our city and State 
and your fellow citizens look upon your career as 
a remarkable example of the success that re- 
wards great ability, great energy and great con- 
centration of purpose. A little while ago you 
were a most active and intelligent champion of 
competition in railway service. You built a road 
to the head of Lake Superior to compete wil! 
two existing lines. You gridironed the Red 
River Valley with your roads. When you built 
your Montana Central line you talked to the peo- 
ple of Helena about the great blessings they 
would derive from a road competing with the 
Northern Pacific. When you pushed your Pa 
cific extension over the Rocky Mountains you 
made the people of Spokane believe that the 
greatest possible benefit to their city would com: 
from the entrance of your line. You frightened 
them with the suggestion that you might leave 
Spokane atone side. They raised abouta quarter 
of a million dollars, in money and lots, to procu: 
and present to you the rights of way and termi- 
nal facilities you required. You talked to th 
people of Seattle in the same manner to persuad 
them to give you the needed entrance to their 
city and the wharf and depot facilities you d: 
sired. You were not deceiving these people a! 
the time. You knew perfectly well and the) 
knew perfectly well. that a competing line « 
trans-continental railway would be a very grea‘ 
advantage to their business interests. 

Has anything occurred to change the situation” 
Is not railway competition just as good a thin 
now as it was three years ago when we celebrate 
here in St. Paul the completion of your Grea‘ 
Northern road to the Pacific Coast? Have yo 
forgotten the great honors paid you on that o 
casion? Those honors were well earned. With 
extraordinary courage and energy and with re- 
markable ability in organizing financial re- 
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,ources, you had built your Pacific road. The 
merchants of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and of 
he cities at the head of Lake Superior, and of 
e young cities of the State of Washington, 

t that you were a public benefactor. With 
earty accord they swelled the chorus of your 

“alse. 

In January last, as it now appears, you made 

» entire change in your attitude towards the rail- 

vay business of the Northwest. You thenset to 
rk to destroy the competition in transporta- 
on service which you yourself had, to a large 
.xtent, created, and for which you were held in 
1igh honor and esteem by your fellow citizens. 
Through your bankers in New York, you began 
he negotiations with the Deutsche Bank in 
serlin which resulted in the monstrous scheme 

r consolidating the Northern Pacific system 

th your own system and thus creating a gi- 
vantic railway monopoly in five States, to be 

yperated under your sole management and con- 
trol. If you were a public benefactor three 

ears ago when you opened a new route from St. 

aul to the Pacific Coast to compete with the old 
Northern Pacific, in what light must your fellow 
citizens now regard you? You know what a high 
value the Northwestern people set upon compe- 
tition in railroad transportation. You know how 
carefully they have tried to guard against the 
consolidation of competing lines by constitutional 
and statutory provisions. Is it wise and right 
for you, as the foremost citizen of the Northwest, 
to attempt, either by direct action or by indirect 
metheds, to violate the laws under which you 
have prospered? Are you not as much bound to 
obey them as is the humblest laborer in your 
employ? Everything that you have accomplished 
in your brilliant career has been achieved under 
the protection of the laws. Howcan you expect 
your trainmen and trackmen to respect, in times 
of strikes and great public excitement, the laws 
which protect your property, if you engage inan 
effort to defy and violate the laws which protect 
the farmers and the business men of the North- 
west in the enjoyment of the advantages of rail- 
way competition? 

It appears that no man ever gets enough in 
this little world of ours. You control one of the 
greatest railway systems in the world. You are 
reputed to be worth twenty millions of dollars. 
You own the finest house in the Northwest, the 
costliest pictures, the rarest jewels, the best 
horses. You have farms and forests and mines. 
You have great steamers upon the inland seas. 
very good thing on the earth is at your com- 
mand. Why not be satisfied with what you have, 
and let other people live and prosper in this 
Northwestern country—without the fear that 
your ambitious schemes may ruin their business 

r curtail their conveniences and enjoyments? 
in the natural order of things you cannot have a 
‘reat Many years more to pass in this stage of 
existence, and when you go to the next world 

ju will not be able to take any of your railroads 
vith you. 


* 





EVILS OF RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


The following is an extract from an article by 
he editor of this magazine which appeared re- 
sntly in the New York Evening Post: 
“The avonouncement that the consolidation 
heme is being actively pushed has already had 
ie effect of transferring a large amount of busi- 
‘83 from the Northern Pacific tc the Great North- 
rn route. Many shippers have made haste to get 
a what they are told is to be the winning side 
1 the struggle, and the agents of the Great 
orthern are actively at work assuring the busi- 
ness men that Mr. Hill has already pocketed the 
‘orthern Pacific and that they had better secure 
his favor as soon as possible. A number of im- 


portant lumbering and mining companies on the 


Northern Pacific line hesitate to resume opera- 





tions, which were curtailed or suspended during 
the hard times, because they are afraid that 
their rivals on the Great Northern lines will re- 
ceive such favors as to be able to drive them 
from the field in case the great Wall Street deal 
is carried out. 

It would not be in human nature for Mr. Hill, 
in case he were put in control of the Northern 
Pacific, to refrain from adopting measures that 
would build up industries along his own road at 
the expense of those established on that of his 
lately powerful competitor. For example, the 
Rocky Fork coal mines at Red Lodge, Montana, 
supply the locomotives and stationary engines on 
nearly athousand miles of Northern Pacific main 
line and branches. Mr. Hill has a very large 
private ownership in the San Coulee coal mines, 
reached by a branch of his road from Great Falls. 
If he should direct that the Northern Pacific 
locomotives should use the coal from his mines, 
the entire Rocky Fork coal industry, in which 
millions have been invested, would be absolutely 
ruined and the flourishing town of Red Lodge 
would be depopulated. There are numerous large 
mills in the State of Washington onthe Northern 
Pacific lines, which ship heavy fir timbers to the 
East. There are other large mills in that region 
on the Great Northern line now competing on 
equal terms with those of the Northern Pacific. 
If Mr. Hill saw fit he could destroy these North- 
ern Pacific industries for the benefit of the mills 
along his own Great Northern line, and could 
thus secure all the East-bound timber traffic for 
his own road. A large smelter is under con- 
struction at Whitehall, on the Northern Pacific’s 
Butte line, by the Parrott Company of Butte. 
Work has been suspended because the company 
is afraid Mr. Hill will get possession of the 
Northern Pacific, and will insist on hauling all 
the Butte ores over his Montana Central Road to 
the smelters at Great Falls, in which he has a 
large personal interest. Illustrations of this 
kind might be multiplied. They show how dan- 
gerous it would be to place the transportation 
system of a vast region of country in the hands 
of one man or one corporation. They show, too, 
how well founded is the alarm and indignation 
felt throughout the entire Northwest, from St. 
Paul to Puget Sound, at the Wall Street scheme 
for consolidating these two great rival systems 
of roads. In Montana, where the Northern Pa- 
cific operates 1,300 miles of road and the Great 
Northern 700 miles, the popular feeling is so in- 
tense that the Governor was disposed to call an 
extra session of the Legislature for the passage 
of a law to enforce the very strong and explicit 
prohibition in the State constitution against the 
consolidation of competing rairoads, when ex- 
Chief Justice Wade published in the Helena In- 
dependent an opinion that no such action is neces- 
sary, and that the provision of the constitution 
could be enforced by any court on the application 
of any citizen just as effectively as a statute can 
be enforced. 

It isa pity that the uncertainty as to the fut- 
ure of the Northern Pacific should continue so 
long. We are encouraged by signs of a general 
business revival in the Northwest, but this reviv- 
al is delayed by the doubt as to whether we are 
to continue to enjoy the benefits of railway com- 
petition or are to be bound up in defiance of our 
laws and handed over to the tender mercies of 
one great railroad king. Our business men would 
be greatly obliged to Mr. Hill and Mr. Adams if 
they will hasten their deadly work and let the 
public know as soon as possible just what sort of 
a reorganization scheme they are incubating. 
They can depend upon one thing, the people will 
make a hard fight in defence of their rights to 
competitive railway service, and they will find it 
a very dificult task to accomplish by evasion 
what the people have declared in their laws shall 
not be done.” 





In addition to the above a good deal might be 
said about the disadvantages to general business 
interests and inconveniences to the traveling 
and freight-shipping and freight-receiving pub- 
lic which are sure to result from placing the 
transportation systems ofan entire region of coun- 
try in the control of one corporation. It is not 
in human nature for the managers of a railroad 
to give to the public the best service they can 
afford, and to business men all possible courtesy 
and convenience in the matter of furnishing cars 
and of receiving and delivering freight, unless 
they are stimulated to such a course by competi- 
tion. If there is only one grocer in a town, the 
people of that town know very well that they are 
not getting the best goods or the lowest prices 
or the most polite treatment from the man that 
runs that grocery. A railroad management is 
influenced by the same motives that govern 
the humblest business enterprise. Where there 
are no competing railroads the trains are not run 
to suit the public convenience; the equipment is 
not kept up to a high standard of excellence; 
the station agents and trainmen are often im- 
polite and disobliging; shippers cannot get 
freight cars when they need them; rates are ad- 
justed to favor special business concerns in which 
the directors or officials have an interest; certain 
towns suffer because the railroad company wishes 
to build up certain other towns, and, in a thou- 
sand ways, the public is injured by the monopoly. 
It was to protect themselves against such injury 
that the people of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington placed in their 
statutes a prohibition against the consolidation 
of parallel and competing railway lines. 


o- 





WE are glad to learn that the company which 
has contracted with the citizens of Seattle to dig 
a ship canal through the hills to separate Lake 
Washington from Elliot Bay has begun opera- 
tions with a Bowers dredger and with a new 
form of excavating machine called a python. 
The Seattle people have put up $500,000 in good 
cash as a bonus for this enterprise, and they ex- 
pect great things fromit. It isa stupendous un- 
dertaking which contemplates the removal of 
36,000,000 cubic yards of earth and the filling in 
of 1,525 acres of tide flats at the head of the bay. 
There is to be a canal waterway one mile long 
and 218 feet wide, through the flats to the shore 
line, and acanal through the uplands eighty feet 
wide at the bottom and two miles long. At the 
highest point in the ridge between the bay and the 
lake there will be a cutting about 300 feet deep. 
The enterprise is financiered by St. Louis men. 
The estimated cost is $7,000,000, and the company 
expects to get this amount back, and a fair profit 
beside, from the sale of the filled land in the bay, 
which will be used for commercial and manufact- 
uring purposes. Seattle celebrated the beginning 
of the work lately in a festive and jubilant 
manner. 

plains 

THE constant increase in the size and carrying 
capacity of the vessels engaged in the commerce 
of the Great Lakes is very notable. There was 
launched recently at Cleveland the steel steam- 
ship Yale of 6,000 tons dead-weight capacity, 
and at Bay City the Penobscot—of almost equal 
size—was put into the water. The same day the 
largest ship on the lakes now in service, the 
Victory, which will carry 7,000 tons, was given a 
trial trip and a week later the Zenith City, a 
sister ship, was launched. Keels are now going 
down at Cleveland for two vessels, each of which 
will be 420 feet in length. The average tonnage 
of these new steamers will be eighty per cent 
greater than that of the ore vessels now in com- 
mission. Their construction is based on the 
twenty feet of water which will be available next 
year all the way from Duluth to Buffalo. 
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THE Chicago and Great Western Railway, 
popularly known as The Maple Leaf route, has 
made some great improvements of late in its 
train service between St. Paul and Chicago. It 
has abandoned the old Mann boudoir sleepers— 
which did good service since the road was opened 
and had a good many friends, but were not, on the 
whole, as popular as the Pullmans—and it has 
put on in their places the new Pullman compart- 
ment cars. These cars are divided into bed- 
rooms, in each of which there is an ingeniously 
contrived silver wash-basin that comes out of the 
wall when you need it and is supplied with hot 
and cold water. The cars are very elegant and 
sumptuous in their furnishing. The Maple Leaf 
is one of the short lines to Chicago and is gain- 
ing constantly in popularity. President Stickney 
is doing an excellent work in building up the lo- 
cal business along his lines. He believes that 
the era of the great concentration of population 
in large cities is now closed and that we are at 
the beginning of a period when life in small 
towns and country villages will be made more at- 
tractive and when farming will be more scientific 
and will enlist the energies of a more intelligent 
class of people. 


THERE is an interesting article in the recent 
issue of the Boston Commonwealth, Edward Ev- 
rett Hale’s paper, on Western farm lands, which 
says that “the period of emigration of fortune 
seekers is over and is about to be replaced by the 
secondary period, the more wholesome period of 
emigration of home seekers;”’ and that, “‘if vast 
farms with single crops do not pay, at least small 
farms with varied crops, upon which a man may 
subsist and rear a family, are not lacking.’’ The 
article goes on to say, that with proper methods 
of farming it is easier to raise enough for one’s 
needs in the West than in the Fast, because the 
soil is more fertile and the climate more health- 
ful. The Commonwealth appears to be exception- 
ally well informed as to the present condition of 
settlement in the West. There is a marked 
movement in the direction of small farms, and it 
is nowhere more noticeable than in our own 
State of Minnesota. The men who have tilled 
small farms carefully during the past ten years 
are, as a rule, in an independent condition, while 
nearly all the bonanza farmers, who have de- 
voted all their energies to the raising of wheat, 
are staggering under heavy loads of debt. 


AN important decision was made recently, by a 
judge of the United States Circuit Court of Cali- 
fornia, which is of great interest in all the irri- 
gated country of the Far West. The judge held 
that the Wright irrigation law of California is 
unconstitutional on the ground that it provides 
for taking private property without due process 
of law. The Wright law has been adopted by 
the State of Washington and, if we are not mis- 
taken, by Idaho and Utah. In Washington the 
Kenewick irrigation scheme is operated under 
thislaw. It issaid that, in California, irrigation 
bonds to the amount of over $16,000,000 are 
invalidated by the decision—or will be in case 
the United States Supreme Court, to which 
the matter will be taken on appeal, sustains the 
California judge. There is a good deal of in- 
dignation in California at this decision. The 
Wright law has been approved not ‘once, but 





time and time again by the Supreme Court of 
California, and it looks like an infringement 
upon the proper and legitimate functions of State 
government for a Federal Judge to attempt to 
set it aside. The purpose of the law is to enable 
the people of districts of country which can be 
brought under irrigation to form a civfl organ- 
ization, issue bonds for the building of canals, 
and, afterwards. to levy taxes and maintain the 
canals in the same manner in which public high- 
ways are maintained. 


THE death of Benjamin P. Cheney, the second 
richest man in Boston, is an event of some inter- 
est to Northwestern people from the fact that he 
was largely interested in the Northern Pacific 
Railroad from the inception of the project until 
the line was completed through to the Pacific 
Coast. He was for a long time a director in the 
company and took a warm interest in the devel- 
opment of the Northwest. When the town of 
Cheney, in Washington, was named for him he 
presented $10,000 to the place to found an acad- 
emy. This academy was continued for over ten 
years and was finally merged in the present 
State Normal School. To show how recent in 
their origin are many of the most essential con- 
veniences of modern business life, I may add that 
Mr. Cheney started the first express company 
that operated out of Boston. I think it was 
called the New England Express Company and 
was contemporary in its beginnings with the 
American and Adams companies. Mr. Cheney 
was an old man when he passed away, and his 
long life spanned the whole period of the devel- 
opment of steam transportation in the United 
States. 


WHILE in New York, last month, I looked up 
the Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of in- 
teresting that ancient and august body in the 
deep-waterway movement, and securing, if pos- 
sible, the sending of a representative delegation 
of New York business men to the convention to 
be held in Cleveland on the 2lst of this month. 
The Chamber occupies three handsome rooms in 
the Mutual Life Building, in Nassau Street. 
Every foot of wall space is occupied with large 
oil portraits of men of exceptional prominence 
and fame in the affairs of the city and State, 
going back to Alexander Hamilton and other 
worthies of the Revolutionary period. The 
latest canvas, received only a few days ago, is a 
superb group by Daniel Huntington of the men 
who organized the first Altantic Cable enter- 
prise—Cyrus W. Field, Peter Cooper, Moses 
Dow, David Dudley Field, Samuel T. Morse 
and others. The Chamber of Commerce is lim- 
ited to one thousand members, and membership 
is regarded as such an honor that there are usu- 
ally at least a hundred names on the waiting list, 
from which the directors make selections to fill 
vacancies occasioned by death. The membership 
fee is twenty dollars a year, so that the Chamber 
has a fixed revenue of $20,000 for its current ex- 
penses. There is no soliciting of members, as 
with us in St. Paul. Our business members 
ought to be ashamed of themselves that any such 
process is necessary to keep upour home institu- 
tion. The St. Paul Chamber of Commerce ought 
to have 500 members who join it of their own 
accord from public spirited motives. 


I WAS a guest the other day of a prominent 
and successful New York broker at his handsome 
seaside place at Monmouth Beach on the Jersey 
Coast. His name is Henry L. Horton and he is 
the head of one of the largest and oldest firms 
which operate in Wall Street. Mr. Horton was 
one of the first pioneers of Duluth. He was 
reared in Towanda, Pa. and struck out for the 
West when a young man, in search of fortune 
and adventure. In 1856 he and acomrade staked 
out two homestead claims not far from where the 





Spaulding House now stands in the Zenith City 
There was nothing there at the time exce; 
Indian trading post. After a few month 
privation in the wilderness Mr. Horton fe 
and relinguished his claim. He then wer 
Milwaukee and established himself in the graj 
commission business which he carried on 

he removed to New York over thirty years 
When he has completed forty years of wor: in 
Wall Street he means to retire and write a ¥o)- 
ume of reminiscences. As he has known al 
famous men and movements of the Street fora 
generation the book is sure to be highly in‘er- 
esting. 


OLD Pierre Bottineau, who died at Rad Lake 
Falls, Minnesota, lately, at the age of eighty- 
was a notable figure in the history of early 
Northwestern settlement. His father was a 
Hudson’s Bay trader. When a young n 
Pierre became one of the best known scouts in 
the country; and when General Isaac I. Stevens 
was sent out in 1853, by President Buchanan, to 
survey a railroad route to the Pacific Coast, h: 
asked General Sibley to recommend him a gu 
to lead the party from St. Paul tothe Rocky Moun- 
tains. Sibley recommended Bottineau, and Sie- 
vens afterwards praised him in his report as 
“the most efficient and admirable selection that 
could have been made.” Ten years later he was 
the chief of scouts in the military expedition 
which General Sibley led into Dakota and which 
chased the Sioux across the Missouri River. He 
guided Captain Fisk’s expedition to Montana in 
1864,and in 1869 he piloted J. Gregory Smith, then 
presidentof the Northern Pacific Railroad, from 
St. Paul to Fort Stevenson at the big bend of the 
Missouri River. Bottineau was twice married 
and had twenty-seven children, ten of whom are 
yet living. 





AN INTERESTING RUIN. 


At the mouth of the Churchill River, Hudson's 
Bay, are the remains of the old fort Prince of 
Wales, that was taken by the French 103 years 
ago. The fort, says the Pilot Mound (Man. ) & 
tinel, had been erected about twenty years befor: 
it was captured and was constructed of heavy 
blocks of dressed granite, prepared by workme: 
who were brought out from England. It tool 
several years to build the fort. The walls on 
every side were each 300 feet in length, twenty 
feet high and twenty feet wide at the top and 
thirty feet at the base. Within were commo 
dious stone buildings—usually containing larg: 
supplies of goods and stores of every description, 
and immense quantities of valuable furs,gathered 
from every portion of the Northwest, even from 
the shores of the Polar Sea. Forty-two heavy 
cannons defended the fortress from an attack of 
an ordinary kind, but on the 8th of August, 175”, 
there appeared advancing towards the fort thre 
French ships of war that had come through th: 
straits, which many still pretend to think are not 
navigable. Two of the ships carried forty-two 
cannons each, and the third ship carried sevent; 
four guns. As there were only thirty-nine me 
in the fort, against 400 French, the fortress wa: 
given up withoutany fighting. All the rich fu: 
were taken to France, the goods were either r 
moved or destroyed, and an effort was made t 
demolish the fort; but, owing to the strength « 
the masonry, the work of destruction was n 
completed. Much of the ruin, which is the larges 
in North America, still remains. The old can 
nons are partly or wholly covered by the grea 
stones that have fallen or that were thrown fron 
the walls. The ancient wells still contain wate 
and the great guns and large iron balls that li« 
around, are objects of interest to the skin-clac 
Indians who sometimes visit the forsaken for 
tress. England made France pay well for the furs 
and the damage done, but the old stronghold has 
not Been rebuilt. 
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BREEDING TANKS, 


MINNESOTA’S FISH HATCHERY 


NM St. PAUL. 


The twin sciences of forestry and fish-culture 
point to one deduction: no forests no springs; no 
springs no streams. The importance of the for- 
mer haslong been admitted in Europe, especially 
on the Continent, England having more recent- 
y joined hand with France and Germany and 
sent trained students to those countries to master 
and apply the science in protecting her fast thin- 
ning and valuable forests in the Far East. And 
now our own denuded and parched hill-sides 
are being brought under the aegis of common 
sense protection and profit. 

Pisciculture was not entirely unknown to the 
Romans, whose Lucullian feasts demanded fish 
absolutely fresh, which were preserved in ponds— 
presumably species of carp, perch, and tench. 
Greece, with her more rapid waters and gamy 
fish, affords first instance of fishing with a fly. 
Next we find France and Germany, in more re- 
cent centuries, using artificial means to secure 
fresh-water fish for the lenten season and fast- 
lays. Frank Buckland and Seth Green couple 
themselves as earliest promoters of pisciculture 
as a science in this century. Nor must the in- 
fluence of Agassiz be forgotten. It seems almost 
neredible, but the fact remains that, in the days 
of Edward III. of England, a law was enacted 
that all masters should give their apprentices 
fresh salmon three or four times a week to reduce 

he glut of that now luxury in the market. 
What has been the principle cause contributing 
o the depletion of this and other fish from our 
seas and inland waters? Lack of adequate pro- 
tection in spawning season. 

To remedy this defect, even at the eleventh 

our, came the universal wail—from the cod- 

sher, bobbing about in his lonely sharpie, to the 
isciple of Izaak Walton, loafing by brook orlake 
shore. Protection was demanded and legislation 
enacted in all parts for a more strict observance 
f natural laws—for better preservation of fish 
nd game. In obedience to the universal law of 
ipply and demand, pisciculture obtained a foot- 
hold, and now all but the most Southerly States 
make appropriations tofurther its requirements. 
low could money be better appropriated than 
y fostering one of the chief interests within a 
State—its fisheries? 


In the Lake of the Woods region alone the 
ash value of fish exported last season was 875,- 
000. These were pike-perch (dore), sturgeon 
and whitefish. In the past year, also, 1,212,500 
trout were distributed in this State. In two 
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STRIPPING FOR SPAWN, 


years these should weigh + of a pound at least. 
Deduct 40 per cent loss and we have 161,666 
pounds, which, at thirty cents a pound, would 
amount to $48,500. Wall-eyed pike planted in 
1894, numbered 31,600,000. Deduct 35} per cent 
and in two years these should weigh one pound, 
or a total of 10,533,334 pounds—which,at five cents 
per pound, would equal $526,666.65. And all this 
has been done at the minimum cost of fifteen 
cents per 1,000—as against twenty-one cents in 
Michigan and $2.63 in Iowa. 

Well may Commissioner Andrus ask, in his 
report for 1894, ‘‘Who can contemplate these fig- 
ures and be regardless of the services rendered 
the State by its hatcheries?” And another and 
most important item—the amount of money spent 
by the influx of strangers for sporting purposes 
—at least $400,000 per annum—should be added. 
The waters of our State offer a natural home to 
brook trout, pike-perch, pike, black bass, white- 
fish, lake trout, croppy, sturgeon, etc., not includ- 
ing coarser varieties. Last season the Duluth 
station distributed 40,000,000 whitefish, 5,000,000 
pike-perch, 1,400,000 lake trout, ard 10,000 brook 
trout. 

Black bass have hithertooffered many obstacles 
to successful propagation, but at Ferris Lake, near 
Brainerd, Superintendent Watkins is confident 
that he will overcome them. He has already 
achieved a notable success at Willow Brook 
Hatchery with Albino trout—a success hitherto 
regarded as impossible. 

The Willow Brook State Hatchery, at St. 
Paul, goes in more exclusively for the propaga- 
tion of trout. Of the different varieties of this 
beautiful and gamy fish, 12 215,000 were distrib- 
uted from here in 1894, besides 31,600,000 pike- 
perch. The establishment is located on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railway, a few 
minutes’ ride from the city and in a specially 
favored spot on a gentle declivity at the foot of 
a high bluff, percolated by cold springs that are 
judiciously guided through the various tanks 
and ponds, and which still afford ample reser’e 
for far larger requirements. Entering the grounds 
we find a series of large tanks, on either side the 
roadway, containing a glorious display of sal- 
monidze, hybrid,—native and foreign,—nearly 
60,000 in all, reserved for breeding purposes. 
Trout, native or brook,—Scotch, German, and 
California,—are all represented here. The 
Scotch, or Loch Leven fish, so called from a lake 
of that name in Scotland, are afar more brilliant- 
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Gs a trout, five years old, weigh five and six 
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colored species than any except the 
~- brown or German, and for table pur- 
poses are excelled by none. Trans- 
planting them to the United States has 


R, “x been a great success in increasing 


largely their average weight. 
Here at Willow Brook hybrid speci- 
mens of Scotch and Lake Superior gray 
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pounds. What a glorious expectation— 
when one of these spotted monarchs 
shall come flashing from a foam-ribbed 
pool at a small silver-gray, or Jock 
Scott, drawn across the stream! Faith, 
you’ll need a good piece of wood in your 
grasp then, and no brief fight ahead 
before the barred olive and gold form 
lies upon the shore. 

Peering into the weed-shadowed tanks 
at the huge, dim forms shooting to and 
fro beneath, we are start led by a reflec- 
tion other than our own—a Dane boar- 
hound, a trusty guardian who allows no 
meddling with the waters or its occu- 
pants. These huge dogs area curious 
link to the dusty past of mediwval 
times, when they were trained to mili- 
tary duty, and woe betide the poor 
wretch gripped with this giant’s fangs. 
Here is doubtless the origin of Shake- 
speare’s imagery— 





Cry Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war. 

Our attention is specially directed to several 
hundred ‘‘Albino”’ trout, offspring of progenitors 
barely scaling one pound. These interesting 
freaks of nature are delicate-white in color, with 
remarkably translucent eyes. Thus far, their 
propagation was deemed impossible. 

Entering the hatching houses we behold fry 
and spawn in all stages and in countless numbers. 
The capacity of the hatchery, without over- 
crowding, is 40,000,000. Therefore, Superintend- 
ent Watkins’ figures of the actual number of 
fish distributed, are by the card and not mere 
guess-work. A brook trout yields, under ordinary 
conditions, 36 ova to the square inch; lake trout 
21; whitefish 66; black bass 150 and pike-perch 
150. If only ten per cent of this number reach 
maturity—and this is doubtful, in face of attacks 
from kingfishers, loons, otter, herons, and last, but 
not least, the genus homo—there would still be 
an ample food supply if nature were duly protected 
in the close season. The lack of such protection 
at such time has contributed to the woful deple- 
tion of fish and game everywhere. 

Spawning season finds the superintendent and 
his assistants very busy people—scouring con- 
venient waters for fish tostrip for spawn, as well 
as the denizens of the various pools at Willow 
Brook. The female fish is carefully held with 
one hand, the other pressing gently the ripe ova 
into a pan underneath—a judicious layer of ova 
being obtained. The male fish is treated similarly, 
the milt impregnates the ova and the process is 
completed. 

At hatching, the young fry are supplied by 
nature with an umbilical sac, and with the dis- 
appearance of this sac comes the struggle of the 
survival of the fittest. The spawn and young fish 
are lodged in the hatching houses and there re- 
main, pending earlier stages of their growth, 
till large enough to bear transportation for dis- 
tribution in various waters of the State. In 
case of hybrids, the progeny usually partake of 
the color of the female. 

That the fish and game of the State need pro- 
tection, goes without saying, and it becomes the 
duty of all to further such protection without 
fear or favor. The various clubs and organiza- 
tions tending to a permanent increase of the fish 
and game supply are a step in the right direc- 
tion, and the definition of Judge Collins of what 
is known as the Minnesota Law, is both simple 
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and brief. He said, ‘‘Itis the doctrine in this 
State that the ownership of wild animals is in 
the State, not as proprietor, but in its sovereign 
capacity as the representative for the benefit of 
all its people in common.” Will the people as- 
sist their representative—for their own benefit 
and profit? Let us sincerely hope so. By so do- 
ing, a few years hence our woods and waters 
will be excelled by none for the variety and num- 
ber of its denizens. So mote it be. 

In this brief sketch it is impossible to more 
than outline the practical work being done by the 
State hatcheries whose headquarters are here at 
Willow Brook; but if curiosity and interest are 
excited—as the writer sincerely hopes may be the 
case—for more detailed and accurate information, 
such can be obtained by reference to the reports of 
the fish and game commissioners of Minnesota 
and the annual report of S. S. Watkins, Super- 
intendent State Fish Hatcheries, to which au- 
thorities the writer acknowledges his obligations. 

To Messrs. Watkins and W. P. Andrus the 
State stands indebted for services rendered faith- 
fully and with zeal and economy. It is earnestly 
hoped that their suggestions may be carried out 
in the same spirit, thus enabling them to com- 
ply with the requests of all—whose applications, 
by the way, are increasing constantly. 

M. SEYMOUR. 
eS eee 

The lens for the great Yerkes telescope, to be 
set up in Chicago, is ready. It weighs 1,200 
lbs., and is very much the largest one ever made. 
A. E. Clark of Cambridge, Mass., is the maker. 


DR. W. F. CARVER, THE FAMOUS MARKSMAN, 








THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 


No State has been more favored than Minne- 
sota in the matter of crops this year. The 
estimators of the wheat crop of the State put 
the total well up towards the maximum produc- 
tion. The other small grains have yielded 
bounteously. More corn has been raised than 
ever before, and,in the very considerable por- 
tion of State in which potatoes have become the 
principle crop, the yield is without a parallel, 
while all other agricultural products are more 
plentiful than in any previons year. The people 
of the State, more particularly the agricultural 
classes, have secured a large return for their 
season’s work. The State has done herself 
proud. The cropis what the daily newspaper 
reporters calla‘*bumper.” All this is contribu- 
ting materially to the success of the annual State 
Fair, given under the auspices of the State 
Agricultural Society, on their splendid grounds 
midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
More entries have been made than in any pre- 
vious year and the fair promises to be the great- 
est in the history of the Association. Twenty 
of the counties of the State will make agricultur- 
al exhibits, whereas, in previous years not 
more than three or four counties contributed to 
this result. The knowledge of Minnesota’s big 
crop hasgone abroad and the owners of the 
finest herds, in all parts of the country, are go- 
ing to bring their cattle to show at the Minne- 
sota State Fair because they appreciate the fact 
that Minnesota farmers will have money to in- 
vest in blooded stock. 
The show of horses, 
sheep, swine,and poultry 
also promises to be more 
than creditable, while 
the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements 
will make their greatest 
and best display. The 
fair, which opens on the 
9th of Sept. and con- 
tinues for one week, will 
be an epitome of the 
States’ prosperity—par- 
ticularly of the crop of 
1895. 

There will be the 
usual number of amuse- 
mentfeatures. The first 
day, Monday, the 9th, is 
to be given over to an 
exhibition of bicycle 
races. This is in rec- 
ognition of the wide in- 
terest which all classes of 
the public have taken 
in the wheel as a vehicle 
of every-day use as well 
as an instrument of 
amusement. The Kil- 
patricks, two of the best 
known trick bicyclists 
in the country, have 
been engaged to give 
exhibitions of their skill 
during all of the week. 
Chas. G. Kilpatrick,who 
has but one leg, is to 
ride his wheel down a 
flight of stairs fifty feet 
high and 120 feet long, 
eachday. There will be 
four days of trotting, 
pacing and running 
races without the ad- 
junct of the pool box and 
the betting ring, thanks 
to a prohibitive law in 
Minnesota, and Dr. W. F. 





Carver, whose picture is shown on this page 

and who is known to almost every plains 

in the West, will give daily exhibitions of 

skill with the rifle. Dr. Carver, physic 

is a magnificent specimen of manhood 

his feats of endurance and his skill asa 

have passed into history. He will prove 

attraction at the fair, and to no one n 

than the Westerners, who know what gvod 

shooting is and who have occasion to see m 

of itin their life on the plains. The pic 

presented on this page is an excellent one of 

Carver, who appears dressed in a hunting s 

Dr. Carver does not, however, in his ordir 

every day life, wear the garb which is supp 

to be the proper thing for the cowboy and sc 
There will be reduced rates on all the roa 

Minnesota and 200 miles in Wisconsin, and fro; 

points in North and South Dakota one fare {0 

the round trip. 





ARIZONA’S FIRST LEGISLATURE. 


The following interesting reminiscences 
Arizona’s first Lagislature were published 
cently in the Butte (Mont.) Inter- Mountain. 

The arrival of Governor Goodwin at Navajo 
Springs in December, 1883, and his first proc!a- 
mation from that point, is the beginning of the 
first legislative history of Arizona. The first 
Legislature, says Judge Fleury, was composed of 
a remarkably fine body of men. The delegatior 
from Tucson was conspicuous then, as in these 
later years, by brilliancy of intellect as well as 
political sagacity. Representative Capron, of 
that district, while opposed to the appointment 
of a chaplain, was unwilling to go on record as 
such and, with his colleagues, endeavored to pre- 
vent the presentation of the name of Bishop 
Boyd—who accompanied the Goodwin company 
—for that office. In spite of the primeval lobby- 
ing of the Tucson delegation, the name of Bishop 
Boyd was presented; and then, in a fit of truc 
Tucson insubmission, the name of Judge Fleury 
who had no pretension of being of the cloth—was 
offered in opposition by Representative Capron 

One of the Santa Cruz delegates arose to ir 
quire which candidate had the greater amount 
of whisky. Capron declared loudly that Judg: 
Fleury had several five-gallon kegs at his con 
mand, and he was forthwith elected over his 
veritably-ordained opponent on a pure whisk 
platform. To celebrate the victory the counc 
adjourned with the house, and the day following 
the lower house adjourned to celebrate with a: 
other five-gallon keg the concurrence with th 
upper branch in the nomination of Chaplai 
Fleury. 

Judge Fleury, now justice of the peace of Pre: 
cott precinct, relates many interesting exper 
ences of the early days of the government—no 
less turbulent than those of today, but more ha: 
ardous of actual, than political, life and lim! 
The Indians were numerous and all bad. Ther 
were Wallapais, Mohaves and Yevapais, and tt 
coyote cries from the surrounding pines wer 
heard nightly. The nails used for building th 
original capitol, inhabited today by Judge Fleury 
cost $100 a keg. Chairs were $5 each; acarpent« 
charged $1,100 for sheathing the interior of on 
room, and tobacco brought any price asked. 


LIFE HISTORIES CLOSING. 





One by one, says the Helena Independent, th« 
pioneers of Montana are disappearing over th« 
“great divide.” Their descendants and succes 
sors should recognize no prouder obligation than 
to keep their memories green. All in all, they 
were a noble, big-hearted race, the pick and 
choice of their day and generation. What Mon- 
tana is to day, she owes in large measure to the 
self-sacrificing struggles and labors of the pio 
neers. 
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, GREAT PACKING AND PROVISION COMPANY. 
he industry so ably represented by the Min- 
ta Packing and Provision Company at the 
mn Stock-yards, South St. Paul, is of vast 
ortance not only to the city but to the entire 
thwest as well. The plant itself, including 
lings and inclosures, covers nineteen acres 
( round and has a capacity for handling 5,000 
s, 250 cattle and 300 sheep daily. Equipped 
the most modern appliances and possessing 
every facility for killing, packing, storing and 
shipping all live-stock products, the plant is 
rated as one of the very best in the country and 
was long ago established on a paying basis. In 
nection with it is a large lard refinery and 
sage department—the whole being operated 
. cleanly, economical manner that speaks well 
the general management. 
he company’s great specialty is Northern 
eat and barley-fed pork. Swine fattened on 
eat and barley make whiter, sweeter pork 
than it is possible to make of corn-fed hogs. 
ce the business was established the company’s 
products—especially the ‘Sweet Hearts’ Brand” 
have grown wonderfully in popularity and are 
w sold in all the markets of this country and 
also in Europe, the English market finding it 

ry satisfactory. Throughout the Northwest 
the company’s meats are exceedingly popular, 
and today the demand nearly equals the capacity 
of the plant. An enterprise of this nature is 
especially valuable to Northwestern farmers. 
When wheat is low in price it can be fed to hogs 
and be thus converted into profitable pork, and 

» market is right here at home—in St. Paul. 

[t is understood that the utmost care is taken 
by the company in curing and preparing its 
hams, bacon, etc., and that the 500,000 pound 
weekly capacity of its smoke-houses is none too 
great to meet current trade requirements. In 
this instance, at least, merit has scored a grand 
success and won a substantial reward, for St. 
Paul has no more prosperous enterprise than 
that represented by the Minnesota Packing and 
Provision Company. 





ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


t is no longer a necessity in furnishing and 
decorating a home to resort to the common, 
stereotyped ideas so long employed; for the cus- 
tom has been to purchase a chair here, a carpet 
ere and wall decorations at some other place: 

» result of the whole, as a rule, is not satis™ 
ctory. To buy and place the right piece of 
furniture in the right place, the right color in 
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the right room and 
to use the correct 
form of decoration, 
notonly makes a sav- 
ing but produces 
very much more en- 
joyment, harmony 
and comfort than if 
put together by the 
old methods. The 
correctfurnishing , 
and decorating of a 
room, so as to geta 
perfect harmony of 
colors and materials, 
requires the assist- 
ance of a specialist— 
with whose help and 
experience a home 
can be made as beau- 
tiful as a picture and 
as inexpensive as you 
please. ™ 

It is gratifying to 
know that an estab- 
lishment has recent- a 
ly been opened in St. 
Paul where ever y- 
thing pertaining to 
the correct furnish- 
ing and decorating 
of a home is attended 
to skillfully under 
the supervision of Mr. Samuel W. Rice, who 
has had many years’ experience in furnish- 
ing and decorating our best homes. Samuel W. 
Rice and “o. are also dealers in paper hangings, 
carpets.@p.gs, upholstery goods, etc., and make 
& speciaity of designing and making furniture 
grille work, draperies, etc., as well as furnishing 
designs for and doing all classes of interior deco- 
ration. 

Correspondence relative to the best color ef- 
fects, treatments of wood-work, styles of furnish- 
ings, etc., will have prompt attention and no 
charge will be made for suggestions. Samuel 
W. Rice & Co. are located in St. Paul at Nos. 354 
and 356 St. Peter Street, opposite the Windsor 
Hotel. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SALESROOM. 





The cities of the Northwest contain many 
beautiful business structures, but it is doubtful 
if any one of them outrivals the elegant estab- 
lishment shown in the following illustration. 
This is an exact picture of Mr. E. A. Brown’s 

new jewelry store at 110 
East Sixth Street, St. 








A VIEW IN E. A. BROWN’S JEWELRY STORE, ST. PAUL. 


Paul. While the city 
can boast of a goodly 
number of finely appoint- 
ed salesrooms, it would 
be difficult to name a 
handsomer one than Mr. 
Brown’s. It is central- 
ly located and easily 
reached, too, being on 
Sixth and between Rob- 
ertand Minnesota streets 
—the most popular retail 
block in St. Paul and 
near all the street-rail- 
way lines. 

Out of town visitors 
will find it one of the 
most popular shopping 
resorts in the Northweet 
—the exhibits of gems, 
jewelry and silverware 
comprising everything 
known to the jewelry 
trade. Indeed, it may be 
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AN ARTISTIC CORNER—DESIGNED BY SAMUEL W. RICE, 8T. PAUL. 


called the Mecca of all who search for jewels 
rare or for novelties in gold and silver—whether 
brought out by foreign or by American design- 
ers. 

It is a pleasing fact—it may be remarked in 
passing—that Mr. Brown makes a special effort 
to meet the lowest competitive prices on all 
goods carried by him, and it may also be ob- 
served that he carries only the best-quality goods 
in each and every department. 

* 


MODERN MINING METHODS. 





In discussing modern mining methods, re- 
cently, the vice-president of a Helena (Mont.) 
bank talked as follows to a representative of the 
Helena Independent: 

“Mining today is as conservative as any other 
business that attracts a similarly large amount 
of capital. Consider, for instance, how a party 
of men go about the building of a railroad. They 
first ascertain the status of everything con- 
nected with the construction of a road and its 
maintenance after it is built. They look into the 
cost of timber along the route, the availability 
of coal for fuel, the grades that are to be over- 
come and the character of the formation through 
which cuts and tunnels arerequired. Thenthey 
investigate closely the resources of the country, 
its ability to support a line, the prospect for pay- 
ing ‘feeders’ into other territory and all that. 
So it is with modern mining operations. The 
investor of today goes into it with his eyes open. 
He must know how much ore there is in sight, 
and he calculates on paying only for that ore. 
He knows the cost of treating and mining and 
transporting it before he goes in. 

“So it is that the day for the man to go East 
with a few samples, representing a hole in the 
ground, is over. Mining investors today have 
their own experts, and the opinion of the expert 
is usually well fortified by additional evidence 
before the deal is made. Mining is more of a 
business than it has ever been. Much of the ele- 
ment of wild, harum scarum speculation has been 
eliminated. It is true—to a limited extent—that 
good properties have been turned out of poor 
beginnings, but my experience has been that a 
mine is considerably like a horse; good value has 
its accompanying ear marks nearly always.” 
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IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


A ST. PAUL RUBBER HOUSE. 


One of the most thrifty business houses in St. 
Paul is the St. Paul Rubber Company, the office 
and salesrooms of which are located at 372 and 
874 Robert Street, and its warehouse at 190 and 
192 East Third Street, each having three floors 
and basement. This concern was established in 
1877—-before any one else this side of Chicago 
had dreamed of embarking in the rubber trade. 
The beginning was, of course, a small one, but 
the field for the business was so much greater 
than anticipated that very soon the company 
began to job rubber goods and was compelled to 
very much enlarge its retail service. It enjoyed 
a clear field in the Northwest, so far asthe Twin 
Cities were concerned, for only about two or 
three years, for the phenomenal prosperity of 
the concern soon attracted the attention of those 
in search of business openings. 

The company began on the first floor of 190 
East Third Street. Its business increased so 
rapidly that within a year it took possession of 
the second floor also. Not long afterward the 
basement and the third floor were added. Two 
or three years later the adjoining store building, 
consisting of a basement and three stories, was 
rented and added to the service of the company. 
Two or three years ago the company removed 
its offices and salesrooms to 372 and 374 Robert 
Street, where they now occupy three stories and 
basements, retaining the old quarters on Third 
Street for store-rooms. 

The St. Paul Rubber Company enjoys an ex- 
tensive retail trade and employs nine traveling 
men in its wholesale business. Its jobbing trade 
extends from St. Paul to the Pacific Coast, and 
is one of the cleanest trades of the Northwest. 

The officers of the company are: Albert Fischer, 
president; Rudolph Fischer, vice-president, and 
J. Hammer, secretary and treasurer. The com- 
pany imports rubber wares, and manufactures 
druggists’ sundry lines. In addition to this, it 
is the Northwestern agent of the American 
Rubber Company, of Boston, one of the most 
celebrated rubber concerns in the world. The 
wares handled include the usual lines, such as 
rubber boots and shoes, mackintoshes, rubber 
and oil clothing, belting, hose and packing, 
druggists’ sundries, etc. 

Fair dealing and goods unexcelled in quality 
are the characteristics of the concern, and the 





faithful adherence to these principles has given 
the company an immense trade and a reputation 
far beyond its legitimate field of operations. 
Distinctively a St. Paul house, its age and well 
known reliability have rendered it both prom- 
inent and popular throughout a large territory. 
The magnitude of the stock carried, variety of 
goods shown and prices quoted, place it on equal 
footing with all competitors. 


A GREAT FUR MARKET. 


St. Paul’s reputation as a fur market dates 
back to earliest Northwestern history. As it 
was in those days when pioneer hunters and 
trappers sought the settlement here to dispose 
of their wealth of furs, so it is now that the 
settlement has become a large city. St. Paul is 
still one of the largest and best markets for furs 
in the United States. It is to this city that so 
many people come, from the East and from the 
West, seeking quality, richness and style in 
garments made of fur. 

A fine collection of such goods can always be 
seen at Chas. A. Albrecht’s fur house at 384 
Wabasha Street. Mr. Albrecht has been in the 
business since 1864, and for twenty years was 
manager of the well-known firm of Albrecht 
Bros. The old firm was dissolved last spring, 
and since then Chas. A. has established a house 
of his own at the place named. In his stock will 
be found all kinds of furs and every description 
of fur garments. There are fur garments for 
men and fur garments for women—garments 
patterned strictly after the latest styles, and 
made by skilled workmen. A special feature of 
the business consists of making garments to 
order. Orders may be left any time during the 
year, one advantage being the absence of that 
haste which necessarily comes when the fur 
season fairly opens. To stimulate the early pla- 
cing of orders Mr. Albrecht has decided to offer 
special prices on all orders given him during the 
months of September and October. As this offer 
comes from one of the most reputable houses in 
the city there is little doubt that it will be taken 
advantage of by many. 


J, H. ROACH & CO. 


This strong firm occupies the elegant seven- 
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C. GOTZIAN & CO., MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF BOOTS AND SBOES, 8ST. PAUL. 








where it has a floorage area exceeding 31.500 
square feet. 

The choicest confections are here manufact- 
ured, each department being equipped with 
most modern machinery. Over 100 persons 
employed. Seven salesmen cover all territory 
between the lakes and the Pacific Coast and 
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Gulf of Mexico and British Possessions—no in- 
considerable portion of the firm’s products being 
shipped to England. Mr. J. H. Roach, the 
senior member, has been in the business thirty- 
one years. He came to St. Paul from Dubuque, 
Iowa, in 1882. As now constituted the firm 
consists of Messrs. J. H. and Charles A. Roach, 
Joseph G. White and E. J. Rischatsch—its repu- 
tation being first-class. 
MODEL SHELF LADDERS. 

The modern mercantile establishment that 
does not use rolling shelf ladders is getting to 
be almost the exception. In these days of pala- 
tial emporiums and close competition, attractive 
store fixtures and time-saving devices enter 
largely into the question of one’s ultimate suc- 
cess. The rolling shelf ladders which one sees 
in so many fine business houses are, it is learned, 
largely the product of a St. Paul company- 
Messrs. G. A. Milbradt & Co. of 148 East Eight! 
Street. Since the inauguration of the enterprise 
in 1884 the ladder in question has undergon 
divers improvements which place it unquestion- 
ably in the forefront of all such labor and time- 
saving deyices. It was good at the start, it is 
the very best as it stands today. Four thousan 
of these ladders are now in daily use in all the 
large cities of the United States and Canada 
They are constructed so as to take up the leas! 
possible space, are always ready for use, ru 
smoothly and noiselessly, and move so freely 
either empty or with an operator upon them 
that a slight push will propel the ladder a dis 
tance equal to the length of the average store. 

No ladders are kept in stock, all being mad: 
to order. Each ladder is made to fit and to sui 
its particular place and of any slope or style de 
sired. They are also madeand shipped ready t 
hang on the track without trouble or expense ir 
putting them up. There is no jumping the track 
and nothing to obstruct any space in the shelv 
ing. Once up, they are up to stay and to give 
satisfaction. Light, silent, artistic in finish and 
construction and perfectly substantial and there- 
fore safe, it is not surprising that Milbradt’s 
rolling shelf ladders are so universally popular. 
Descriptive catalogues containing directions for 
ordering, etc., will be sent upon application. 
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AN OLD FUR HOUSE. 





ne of the oldest and best known fur houses in 
West is that of E. Albrecht & Son, succes- 
s to the late firm of Albrecht Bros. Mr. E 
recht, the senior member of the company, 
ne to St. Paul in 1855 and was the city’s first 























furrier. Since that time the business has grown 
steadily until it now holds rank among the fore- 
most in the trade. The firm is the only one in 
the Northwest that manufactures fur goods ex- 

isively, and employs about fifty persons the 
year round. Only the better grades of goods are 
made, close attention being given both to quality 
and style. 


A GREAT DRUG HOUSE. 





It may be said of the firm of Noyes Bros. and 
Cutler that there is no similar concern in Amer- 
a doing a larger aggregate business. Indeed, 
there are but two or three in the United States 
that equal it in this and other respects. The 
istration in this issue gives but a faint idea of 
the size of their building at Sixth and Sibley, 
st. Paul. It is really a combination of stores, or 
epartments, and the five floors and basement, 
ach 150x125 feet in dimensions, have an aggre- 
gate area of more than threeacres. Their Fourth 
Street warehouse covers enough more ground to 
make the total nearly five acres. The main de- 
partments of the business are devoted to drugs, 
hemicals, patent medicines, paints, glass, lead, 
, druggists’ sundries, instruments, railroad 
pplies, soda-water makers’, and other supplies. 
he stock of plate glass is probably the largest 
the West. Ginseng and senega are also im- 
rtant articles of commerce with this firm, it 
‘ing the first to establish that trade in the 
orthwest. It has now reached a figure, in the 
‘tal exports from this house, that reaches away 
p into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
vhich means that nearly that indefinite sum has 
en paid out to small farmers and Indians in 
his and adjoining States. The name of Noyes 
‘ros. & Cutler is now almost as well known be- 
ween the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast as 
nat of a transcontinental railroad, and the trade 
erritory extends to every part of the United 
tates and even into China, where all the gin- 
seng goes. The firm has agents in London and 
‘aris, and imports extensively. It employsin 
the neighborhood of one hundred and fifty 
persons, 








WELZ, MANGLER & CO. 





Among the prominent wholesale liquor houses 
of St. Paul is the firm of Welz, Mangler & Co. 
at Nos. 41, 43 and 45 East Seventh Street. The 
business is exclusively wholesale and comprises 
everything in domestic and imported wines and 
liquors. These goods are sold throughout Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, and the fact that the 
firm’s volume of trade is increasing constantly 
bears ample witness to the quality of the goods 
sold as well as to the popularity of the house 
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itself. The business was established in 1892. 
Messrs. Welz and Mangler are St. Paul residents 
of ten years’ standing and Mr. G. Mella, former 
manager of the Blatz Brewing Company, has 
lived in the city six years. These gentlemen 
have a practical knowledge of every detail of the 
liquor business and are justly proud of thestrong 
position occupied by their house today. 

In No. 45 of this block—adjoining and access- 
ible to, but entirely separate from, the wholesale 
house of Welz, Mangler & Co., is ‘*The Ster- 
ling”—that elegant sample-room of which An- 
drew Heckler is proprietor. It is a rareplace to 
visit for one’s lunch. For six years Mr. Heckler 
was proprietor of the Merchants’ Hotel barber- 
shop. Traveling men know him well and will 
be pleased to learn of his prosperity. 











A LIFE-LONG FURRIER. 





Mr. C. E. Danneberg, who recently moved 
from Jackson Street to his present fine quarters 
at 155 East Seventh Street, is a practical manu- 
facturing furrier of life-long experience. He 
has been established in St. Paul sixteen years, 
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has an extensive acquaintance and enjoys the 
well-merited confidence of a large clientage. 
His factory is kept busy the year round manu- 
facturing fur goods and garments for the North- 
western trade as well as per order of private in- 
dividuals. Any article manufactured by him is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. Style, make and 
quality are points of excellence which seem to 
characterize all garments leaving this reputable 
house. It is learned with pleasure that the fur 
trade has shown marked improvement during 
the past year and that future prospects are bright 
and strong. 














NICOLS & DEAN, JOBBERS OE HEAVY HARDWARE, AND FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., JOBBERS OF SCALES 
WINDMILLS, ETC., 8ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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A NOTABLE WHOLESALE HOUSE. 


The growth and development of a grea% indus- 
try is always fraught with interest to the gen- 
eral public. The time, money, skill and man- 
agement that have combined to establish a firm’s 
name, create reputation, extend trade, erect 
warehouses, etc., are especially valuable and in- 
teresting features of information to that section 
of country from which the industry has derived 
its chief support. 

In speaking of the wholesale hardware 
house of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., one 
speaks of a business that dates back to the 
year 1859—more than one-third of a cen- 
tury ago. For thirty-six years has this 
sterling house been forging its way to the 
forefront of the commercial establishments 
of the great Northwest. And yet, since 
1859 its growth has been exceptionally 
rapid. The beginning was small—very 
small; but look at the magnificent propor- 
tions of the business as it stands today! 

Without seeking to trace in detail the 
history of the firm from decade to decade, 
however, suffice it to say that, in last Jan- 
uary, Messrs. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
moved into their new building on Third 
Street. It is one of the most perfectly 
equipped wholesale hardware establish- 
ments in the country. Facing on East 
Third Street and extending from Broad- 
way to Pine Street, it is six stories and basement 
in height, 94x203 feet in dimensions, and con- 
structed throughout of brick, iron, and girders 
and floor-beams of selected Washington fir. 
Along the entire length of the building is aside- 
track, the firm’s goods thus being received at, 
and shipped from, its own doors. An attractive 
feature of this great house, is the ‘‘sample” de- 
partment—said to be the equal of any similar de- 
partment in the world. To place the immense 
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number of samples in this room required a period 
of time exceeding five months. It is, so tospeak, 
a museum of modern progress in all that pertains 
to hardware interests in thiscountry. For the 
rapid and economical transaction of business it 
is doubtful if the construction, arrangement and 
equipment of this establishment are excelled 
anywhere. 

At the close of 1886 the business was incorpo- 
rated under the present firm name. The officers 
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WHOLESALE HOUSE OF FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. 


are: President, F. P. Strong; vice-president, O. 
A. Bostwick; treasurer, R. A. Kirk; secretary, 
F. A. Bostwick. They are all good men—men 
who have helped to make St. Paul one of the 
largest and best jobbing centers in the United 
States. 

Since incorporating, the volume of business 
has increased more rapidly than ever before, 
and every day sees it growing fuller and stronger, 
The pay-roll shows that 131 persons are em- 
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ployed, twenty-five of whom areeither traveling 
or city salesmen. These outside representatives 
of the house solicit the trade in all that territory 
lying between Wisconsinand the Pacific Coas 
including Colorado, Utah and Idaho. To cond 
a business of so vast a magnitude requires larve 
capital, an immense stock, a small army of em- 
ployees and the best executive ability. So far 
the stock itself is concerned, there is, of course 
a wonderful aggregation of different wa: 
There are lines and side-lines. Ther: 
the regular stock-in-trade of the averave 
retail hardware merchant, and all th 
specialties and attractive novelties wh 
set off the ordinary stock and catch 
public eye. From time to time Mess 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. have add 
various lines of goods to their stock un 
today, it embraces substantially all th: 
lines carried by the largest jobbers 
hardware in America. 

Of the ‘side lines,’ there are two tha 
merit special mention. One of these con- 
sists of the bicycle department. It 
understood that this house handles a 
larger number of bicycles than any other 
house in the Northwest—all under the 
banners of the ‘“‘Syracuse Crimson Rims” 
and the “Crawford.” In fact, the firm’s 
bicycle trade has been bounded this season 
only by the capacity of the factories to (il! 
orders; and yet, large as it has been, ar 

rangements have been completed which will 
justify the company in expecting a much larger 
traffic in wheels next year. 

The other specialty alluded to consists of silver- 
plated ware. The house now carries a large and 
finely assorted stock of the newest and most sal- 
able patterns, all of which were carefully selected 
from standard manufacturers. Silverware is a 
valuable auxiliary to the trade, and dealers may 
have a catalogue of these goods upon application. 
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A ST. PAUL BOOT AND SHOE FACTORY. 

But a comparatively short time ago the mer- 

hants of the Northwest were compelled to order 

lines of boots and shoes of Eastern jobbers 

.nd manufacturers. It is notso today. The old 

-der of things has changed—changed forever 

nd for the better. In no way can one 

ealize this fact so clearly as by a visit 

o the great boot and shoe manufactory 

‘ Messrs. Foot, Schulze & Co. at Third 
ind Wacouta streets in St. Paul. This 
massive building, 75x120 feet in dimen- 
sions and five stories and basementin - 
height, is devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of boots and shoes. The 
offices of the company will be found in 
this building also. From this factory 
‘ome the largest and finest lines of 
boots and shoes in the Northwest. In 
making these goods about 375 opera- 
tives are employed—a fact which signi- 
ies that nearly, if not quite, one thou- 
sand mouths are fed by the one firm in 
question. From end to end and from 
floor to floor of this industrial hive, one 
sees the latest mechanical improve- — 
ments and the most modern facilities ,.= 
generally for the manufacture of foot- 
wear. 

The business was established twelve 
years ago and the present firm style 
has been in existence for a period of 
ten years. Mr. Foot’s experience will 
cover a period exceeding forty years, 
he having been engaged in the same business at 
Red Wing, Minnesota, as far back as 1855. Com- 
ing to St. Paul he continued his manufacturing 
career on a larger scale and grew more and more 
familiar, each year, with the needs of the great 
Northwest. Mr. Schulze and the other members 
of the company became identified with the busi- 








N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


)ffice and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th St.,8T, PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzingand Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc, Samples 
y mail orexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 
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Send 4c. in stamps for illustrated catalecue and price 


“st. H. D. Layman, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 


ness in 1885. They are all men whose names 
have long been established in the world of trade— 
long associated with all that stands for commer- 
cial reliability and business integrity. 

Down at the corner of Rosabel and Third 


streets is the company’s big warehouse. Itisa 
huge, five-story building, well adapted to ware- 
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FOOT, SCHULZE & CO.’8 BOOT AND SHOE FACTORY, ST. PAUL 


house purposes and well stocked with the vari- 
ous lines of goods handled. These goods, by the 
way, are sold by eighteen traveling salesmen in 
territory extending midway from Chicago and 
Milwaukee clear through to the Pacific Coast. 
It may be said, also, that business never was 
better than it is now, nor prospects brighter 


WOLTERSTORFF & HASKBLI, 


Mannuraccturers of the 
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“Commander” 


WROUGHT 
STEEL 
RANGES, 


First-class 
Cooking and 
Heating 
APPARATUS, 
SuPpPuiss for 
Hotels, 
Restaurants& 
Institutions, 
also the 
St. Paul 
Warm Airand 
Hot Water 
HATERS. 


188 East SIxTH STREET, ST. PAUL, M'NN. 





THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


KENNEDY & CHITTENDEN, 


Cor. Third and Wabasha Streets, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
DEALERS IN 
WINES and LIQUORS, 
English and Scotch 
Ales, Porter and Stout, 


Imported Cordials, 
Mineral Waters, 


And all goods pertaining to a First-class Grocery 
House. HIGH GRADE GOODS ONLY. 


Wine, liquor, cigar and grocery lists mailed free. 
We handle no imitation goods. Mail us your wants. 


N. B.—Please mention Northwest Magazine. 





for a continuation of these happy conditions. 

While Messrs. Foot, Schulze & Co. are manu- 
facturers and jobbers of a general line of goods, 
they make great specialties of mining and lum- 
bermen’s wear, in both leather and rubber. The 
rubber goods’ department, it may be said, is very 
complete—there is none more so, in fact, in the 
whole country, the stock including the 
full lines of the celebrated Rhode Is- 
land, Woonsocket and Goodyear’s India 
Rubber Glove Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s goods. And, speaking of such 
things, the writer is reminded of the 
_ fact that this is a capital time for re- 
tailers to place their orders for rubber 
goods, as prices are bound to be ad- 
- vanced Oct. 1. Present discounts will 
surely be withdrawn after that date. 

A stranger might wish to know if 
= this St. Paul boot and shoe factory can 
compete successfully with Eastern con- 
cerns, but that question is no longer 
asked by Northwestern retailers. It is 
a question that was settled in the af- 
firmative a long time ago. In style, 
B finish, quality, price, and in all that 

/ enters into competitive trade, this St. 
Paul manufactory holds its own and 
makes steady advances in the face of 
the most powerful competition that can 
be directed against it. The saving in 
time and freight, not to mention the 
company’s better knowledge of North- 
western needs, is of itself a very im- 
portant consideration with the Western 
merchants; while, so far as financial ability and 
general business equipment are concerned, St. 
Paul houses rank with the foremostin the Union. 
In all such respects the future of local jobbers 
and manufacturers is assured—a condition due 
largely to the wise conservatism that character- 
izes St. Paul’s leading men of affairs. 





hk. C. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


|. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


_ THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 


H.D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 





| 108 East Fourth St., - 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 


OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


| WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


} Duluth, West Superior, Washburn, 
( Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


| General Office, Endicott Bldg., St. PAUL, MINN. 


Wharves: 








rt -AT Ww aS " 
L. EIsENMENGER Meat Co., ho\esale and 
in MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, etc. 


Hotel trade a specialty. 

We supply Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels stone the railroad. Our trade extends generally 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 
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Wisconsin. 


7 ses to bear h vein 


re has been discovered in 


western part of Dane County 


onu The deposit said to be 


Minnesota. 


Grand Rapi g Commercial Club 


finely-equipped plant 


ves Duluth a population of 59,306, 


ght per cent in five years 
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i first foundry and machine 
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The Minnes Company 


ar Renville in Rainy 


developing claims which are 


Edwin Met », will build a 


tow mill 


hesn ) ‘incinnati, Ohic 


fall which will use 5,000 to 


the 


at Graceville s 


mos of tlax straw annually ir manufacture 


f upholstery tow for Eastern markets 

Redwood Falls 
The Reveille of 
as the ore 


The mach the 


was tested 


that city 


nery ir stamp millat 


Aug 


says “a good 


sand worked all right 


showing is made 


reaches the last stages of reduction and that plenty of 


the vellow metal is said to be n sight 


North Dakota 


elevator improvements give Canton a total 


apacity of 150,000 bushels 


rof farmsin Cass County is said to 


tres under cultivation 


irof 


ve held in 


the Val- 


Jamestown Sept 


James River 


ounty creamery at Viking is turning out 


pounds of fine butter daily and selling it in 


ind Philadelphia 
I 


will ex- 
a new court-house, big flour- 


ingdon’s building improvements for 18% 


i) and embrace 


r milland many residences 


Fargo is forging ahead rapidly. The most recent, 


ind perhaps the mostimportant, public enterprise yet 


undertaken is the paving of the city streets with cedar 


for 


her streets with vitri 


the 


rks is paving 


ced in race metropolitan 


ity shows signs of unusual prosperity 
A big har 


Moorehead L 
bration of the great crop and include exhibits of live- 


ves ’ ill be given by Fargo and 
Sept. 16 to 2linelusive. It will be in cele- 
general farm products 

s authority 
Fort 
where 


Dunsel Herald 


recent ““uVYy rains at 


for the statement 
suford on the Mis- 
the Yellowstone emp- 


I'he 
that 


sourl River ust above 


t—have cut off the big horseshoe bend and 


new river channel which shortens the Mis- 


South Dakota. 


Fair will be held in Sioux Falls Sept 30 to 
The expecting a big 
best exposition ever held in the State. 


The 


Oct 


Stat 
inclusive 
the 


managers are 
crowd and 
Phe that the Hills 
gold as South Africa is not yet to be taken as an argu- 
that it has less wealth than the region that has 


fact are not producing as much 


ment 





set all England wild. A little more development and 
men will begin to take notice, both in Europe and this 
country, that the Black Hills is a gold producer. The 
path to prosperity lies directly before us, and we are 
traveling in that path with a constantly increasing 
Deadwood Pioneer. 


speed 


Montana. 


Montana's wool clip for the year amounts to 20,660,000 
pounds valued at $2,066,000. 

lhe University of Montana, provided for by the last 
Legislature, will open at Missoula on Sept. 11. 

The State Horticultural Society will hold its first 
annual exhibition at Stevensville Sept. 19 and 20. 

Flathead Valley will again be represented at the 
Minnesota State Fair by a superb exhibit of agricult- 
ural products. 


under the auspices of 
will be held at Missoula 


The Western Montana Fair 
the Missoula Board of Trade 
Sept. 24 to 26 inclusive. 

Geo. B. Hopkins of Helena says there is a large bed 
of asphalt in Carbon County, thirty miles from Red 
Lodge and the N. P. Railroad, which is as good as any 
that comes from Trinidad. 


Information from the Carlan placer diggings con- 
firms all previous reports regarding the richness of 
the find. Locations have been made all along the 
river for nearly two miles and itall shows up well. 


with a bond 
is seventeen 


The Jay Gould mine has been leased 
for a deed—by Chicago capitalists. It 
miles from Marysville on the N. P. road. 
rated high, having already produced a gross amount 
of bullion of the value of $1,500,000. In the past 
three and one-half years it has paid dividends of 
nearly $500,000—and all from a ten-stamp mill. 


The mine is 


According to the Helena Independent a very import- 
ant gold discovery was made recently at Grasshopper 
Gulch near Bannack, Beaverhead County. The find 
was made on the property of the Grasshopper Mining 
Company, which began work in Grasshopper Gulch 
about five years ago. Since that time many thousands 
of dollars have been expended in developing the prop- 
erty, but the recent discovery was the first gold ever 
taken out by thecompany. The first shipmentof gold 
Helena the other day and weighed 100 
ounces. It is particularly fine appearing gold, being 
very eveu granules and is worth $19.50 per ounce, ex- 
Grasshopper Gulch 
and its fabulous 
brought of men to it. Bannack became a 
thriving place and was the first capital of the Terri- 
tory about $30,000,000 has been 
taken It was known in the early days 
that the gulch itself was very rich in gold, but every 
attempt to work it failed because of the great amount 
that 
pense of disposing of the flow. 


arrived at 


ceeding coinage gold in fineness. 


was discovered in 1882, richness 


hundreds 


Since its discovery 


from its bars 


of water hindered mining and the attendant ex- 


Idaho. 


Idaho’s wool clip this year aggregates 8,000,000 pounds 
and ts valued at about $800,000. 


Several good quartz ledges have been discovered at 
Florence and the old camp, which once held 30,000 peo- 
ple, bids fair to come to the front again. 

W..J. Clark, the Montana millionaire, has purchased 
Itis 
also asserted that Mr. Clark has a bond on the Ameri- 


two mines in Cornucopia, paying $45,000 for them. 


can Mining Company’s mines in the Seven Devils. 

President Ryan, of the Hunter mine at Mullan, 
visited his property recently and issued orders to be 
gin operations again. No more trouble is anticipated 
and the people in that country are feeling good over 
their fine prospects. 

The Moscow Star speaks very encouragingly of the 
mica mines near that city at the head of Bear Creek 
The ledges are well defined and carry silver-white 
mica in large books. Some of the mica will cut twelve 
inches square and is ot the finest quality. Experts 
who have examined these properties bave pronounced 
them the richest body of mica ever discovered. 


The Hughe’s Creek Placer Mining Co. has just com- 
pleted one of the most perfect hydraulic mining 
plants in the West. The first of August water was 
turned into their new flume and the company began 
piping off. A sixty-days’ run will be made before 
clearing up. With its perfect apparatus, rich aurifer- 
ous gravel and an abundance of water, there is no 
reason why the company should not make a magnifi- 
cent showing about October 1. 





Oregon. 


Coos Bay parties claim that a chemical proces 
been discovered that separates the fine gold 
the black sand of that country in a very succe 
manner. 


The Dalles Chronicle speaks of what thrift and enc 
Mr. Martin Martissor 
a patch of ground about 100 feet 
planted in cucumbers. He has already sold 3160 w 
to the Montana market 
was received recently, and has disposed so far of 44 
$50 worth to the local market. 


can accomplish as follows; 
square, whic! 


this season, for which a 


The Western Mining World says: 
are going into the Bohemia Country this fall—onm 
the Star and one on the Champion mine. The M 
mine is taking out 35,000 per month with five stamp 
its 200-foot lead of free gold. The indications are t 
the Bohemia District is the most promising gold 
on the Pacific Coast today. The ledges are very la 
from six to twenty feet wide, and very rich on to; 


Two ten-stamp: 


Washington. 


There are 2,450 farms in Snohomish County 


Spokane’s fruit fair will begin September 
continue for one week. 


Forty-eight creameries are now in operation in 
State, and others are in process of construction 


Two large, new salmon-canning plants will be ope 
ated this season on Puget Sound—oneat Port Angel 
the other at New Whatcom. 

The Colville Inder is urging farmers to experime 
with pea-nuts. An average yield is claimed of sever 
five bushels per acre, valued at $1 per bushel. 

A ledge of solid gypsum has been found in the mou 
near Mt. Adams and Mt. Davis. The supply 
said to be inexhaustible and of superior quality 


tains 


The Monte Cristo mine, sixty miles from Everett 
the Cascade Mountains, is sending in 1,000 tons of cx 
centrates per month. 
and is low grade. 


The ore is iron, carrying go 


The new college building of the Puget Sound Ur 
versity will be constructed The university 
proper will cost $130,000, the ladies’ hall $40,000 and thy 
young men’s hall $35,000. 


soon. 


Great activity is shown in Roslyn. Buildings a: 
business houses are starting up with wonderful rap 
ity. Not fewer than thirty new buildings, accord 
to the Sentinel, are now under way. 


The Washington Asbestos Company, recently inc 
porated in Tacoma, is arranging to operate its asbe 
tos properties near Hamilton. It is expected to give 
employment to about fifty men and enlarge the out 
put as the demands develop. 


The Ellensburg Localizer is elated over new plac« 


gold discoveries in Kittitas County. Of $1,000 wort 
of nuggets taken mainly from aclaim on the Swau! 
the largest nugget weighed twenty-two ounces ar 
fourteen pennyweights and was worth3$350. The gra 
of the gold is fine and there seems to be lots of it. 


A new coal vein has been tapped near Newcastle by 
the Oregon Improvement Company and about 600 to: 
a month is being mined. The called Ma 
Creek and three veins or openings are being worked 
The coal is an entirely new one, much like the New 
castle, and the location is between the town of New 
castle and Coal Creek. 


mine is 


The citizens of Yakima are going to have a Stat 
Fair this year whether the State gives its assistan 
or not The run from Oct. 7 to Oct. 12 i: 
clusive. ‘The fair promises to be one of the best ag: 
cultural, horticultural, mineral and stock expositior 
ever held in Eastern Washington. It will really tak: 
the place of the usual State Fair—which, on accou: 
of the long business depression, has been postpone: 
until next year. 


dates set 


Tin is reported from the western part of the Stat: 
and a Seattle company has been organized to develo} 
the find. It is claimed that the mines are similar t 
those of Cornwall, England, and the ore the same 
The new company is to be known as the Cook-Kitche: 
Mining Company, of Washington, and has a capital of 
$2,000,000. At a depth of thirty-five feet the following 
assay was obtained: Tin 5's; iron sulphide 2's; copper 
3; wolfanite 4'.: silica 83; moisture 


The Northern Pacific Steamship Company announces 
that it will carry flour from the Pacific Coast to China 
at ® per ton, Mexican money. This is equivalent to 
about $1 in gold, or only five cents for a 100-pound sack 
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ur. Such a rate ought to help the transpacific 
trade immensely, and give the West coast millers 
ey can do. leaving almost the entire Eastern 
ral and European milling demand to be supplied 
elsewhere.—Minneapolis Journal. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


Cc. Davenport. of Spokane. has bought the 
stake mine on Trail Creek for $35,000. He has 
ected the country and regards it as a great min- 
eld 


ough six miles on the Canadian side of the line, 
ind isan American city. Allits miners and busi- 
men are Americans. Colorado. Montana and 
are heavily interested, but Spokane most of all. 


ion J. H. Turner, of British Columbia, tells the 
nipeg Nor’-Wester that a large smelter is about to 
put in at Pilot Bay, on the Kootenay Lake, and 
ther very large one near Revelstoke on the C. P. 


iway 


s understood that the Kansas City Consolidated 
ting & Refining Company has decided to erect a 
smelting plant at Nakusp, in West Kootenay. 
resentatives of the company huve been for some 
e carefully looking over the district and have de- 
d that Nakusk is the most eligible location. 


White Grouse Mountain, just east of Kootenay 

Luke, very rich ledges have been discovered. Some 

spokane men brought in samples of copper ore carry- 

gold, taken from the surface, which assayed nine 

ent copper. $13 in gold and 1,600 ounces of silver 
rton. The country is now alive with prospectors. 


Dennis Jordon has succeeded in uncovering a valu- 
: ible seam of coal on his property near Wellington. 
. the coal crops out close to the surface on a ridge, 
howing @ seam seven feet thick and of the very best 
iality. Two feet of shale underly this seam, and be- 
w the shale two feet more of good coal. This makes 


q all nine feet of coal, the seum sloping westward 
i wards the valley and lying contiguous to the Duns- 
? muir properties. Mr. Jordan has just completed a 


re on the north end of his property, towards Nanoose 
Bay. and coal has been struck at a depth of 300 feet. 
Vancouver World, 


lhe Butte (Mont.) Inter-Mountain says the War 

4 izle, of Trail Creek. paid its third dividend of ten 
nts per share, amounting to $0,000, on August 5, 
making in all $135,000 paid to date. The stockholders 
now thinking of putting up a smelter on the 
ground to treat the large quantities of low-grade ore 
which will not pay to ship to smelting points. but will, 
s believed, pay handsomly if worked on the ground: 
lhe War Eagle promises to make fortunes for several 


tte men. Tunnel No. 3 now shows about four feet 
re, assaying from $40 to 360 in gold, while in Tunnel 

N 1 the vein has widened out to nine feet. most of 
hich will average $40 to the ton. 


Reports from Rossland—a camp now enjoying a 
g great boom—all tell of new strikes and fresh bonds- 
Vancouver Wo (d says ore has been struck on the 
7 lumbia: “In the shaft of the Kootenay there are 
e feet of absolutely clean ore and the tunnel, as 
ll, has broken into the ore body, by which it is en- 
‘ ely surrounded, face, falls, floorand top. The Cliff 

is considered too valuable to be shipped in bulk 

its owners are sacking it. The shaft on the Uncle 

has reached ore, and its floor, seven feet wide, is 
ore, with no signs of walls as yet. Reports ofa 
ke have also come in from the Good Hope and the 
nset, while on the Empress they have got a vein 
sely resembling that of the Crown Point.” 





sme a-gaeenpeeapenmees 
Consumption Cured. 
\n old physician, retired from practice, had placed 


his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
1 simple vegetible remedy for the speedy and per- 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 





manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for prepating and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NoYes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


SE 


North Dakota Lignite Coal 

J.F. Brodie. an experienced Pennsylvania miner has 
recently opened a coal mine on the thickest vein ever 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend withouta fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean. large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orders can be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
us an economical home and manufacturing fuel. It is 
faust supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos- 
its of brick and pottery clay, fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glasssand Address orders to J. F 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota. 


——--—- + @e 


There Are Others 


One by one the pat phrases come to the surface to be 
seized upon by the lovers of the expressive, and in 








time become so firmly embedded in the vernacular as 
to be almost so well set as to be ineradicable. “There 
are others” is one of them. This expression, however, 
is not used in connection with the Saint Paul & Duluth 
Railroad, which is known everywhere as the people's 
popular route between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
West Superior, Stillwater, Taylor’s Falls and the new 
Interstate Park at the Dalles of the St. Croix, and as 
such enjoys increasing patronage every year. This is 
due to the service provided by the Duluth Short Line, 
as this route is popularly known, for the best, latest 
and most luxurious equipment is always in service, 
and the fast trains run over aneven roadbed at con- 
venient hours between fine terminals, where close 
connections are made with through and local trains 
and boats running in all directions. Maps, circulars, 
new folders and general information will always be 
cheerfully furnished by all ticket agents, or may be 
had upon application to W. A. Russell, General Pass- 
enger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
a 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 

° 
Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








OF WISCONSIN. 


FINANCIAL 


} 


BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


$600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


Capital, - 


WM. DAWSON, 

R. A. SMITH, 

WM. DAWSON, JRk., 
| R. L. MILLER, 


President. 
Vice President. 
Cashier. 


Ass’t Cashier. 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 





Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers 
J. W. LUSK, Pres'’t. 
KF. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A. HuUMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, P. H. KELLY, J. iH. WreEp, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockry. 


C. H. F. SMITH & C0., 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BONDS, 
STOCKS, 
GRAIN, 
PROVISIONS, 
COTTON. 


oe NewYork Stock Exchange 
aon Chicago Board of Trade. 


Private wires to New York, Chicago and all 





Exchanges. 


rorthern Trust Company 


ROBERT LENOX BELEN&i, President, 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust. Business. 






WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 





P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DE 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0, | °°°"°"""""""F=-2 comers ate 
C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


ACTORY: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, | 
Guns and Sporting Goods, | 
House Furnishing Goods, | 


ST. PAUL. | 
| 





242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. 


ALERS. 


| A. H. LINDEKE,. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURME (eR 


| 


‘LINDEKE, 
| WARNER & 
| SCHURMEIER, 


"A7 lholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Fairbanks, Morse & (0, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 





Fairbanks Standard Scales, 





Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 
ERIESSON, BRADY & C0, 
Distillers’ Agents 
Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers. 


Catalogues of our different departments 
and 
JULIUS KESSLER. 


| 
| 


M. ERIESSON. 
F. J. HUBER. 


42-50 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN, | 


ESTABLISHED 1855. | 
Oldest and Largest Sporting Goods House in the 
Northwest. 


r= 
== : 
“Winton” Road Wheel, 20lbs. Price$100. | 
This isthe wonderful new wheel which 
has taken St. Paul by storm this season. 
Send for catalogue. 


Wm. R. BURKHARD, 


57 & 59 East 7th St., St. Paul. 

If you SHOOT, FISH, RIDE A BICYCLE, or 
indulge in any kind of SPORT or RECRE- 
ATION you can PROTECT YOUR INVEST- 
MENT and PROMOTE YOUR PERSONAL 
COMFORT by sending for our complete "0 
catalogue. FREE TO EVERYBODY. Dropa 
postal RIGHT NOW. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & C0.,| Excelsior 


Importers 





and 
Wholesale 


(GPrOCEeLPs. | 


| HAMM’S BREWERY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





, Ney € 
= 


a7 
ed “Y CTTW 
LAWNS 


242—252 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, : . MINNESOTA. 


Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Cor 
pound Steam Pumps, 


Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, ete 
Railway Supplies, 
Railway Specialties, 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 

a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


STEEL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


TRON WORK. 
St. Paul Foundry Co., 


St. Paul Minn. 





ERILESSON, BRADY & CO , WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS, 8ST. PAUL. 








NOYES BROS. & CUTLER. 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 


ST. PAUL, 





400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StIBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





(BLISHED, 1855. INCORPORATED, 1883. 


ILKELLY MERCANTILE (0, 


WHOLESALE 


IRO CHR 


AND— 


TEA IMPORTERS. 


oor 


PROPRIETORS 


Mammoth Coffee & Spice Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


M. J. O’N EIL, 


189 &193 W. 3d St, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Plumbing, 


Gas and Klectric Fixtures. 


I carry the largest and most complete 
line of Gas and Electric Fixtures, also 
fine Plumbing Fixtures, in the North- 
west, and deal in 


Plumbers’ and Gas- Fitters’ 
Supplies. 


W. R. PIKE COMPANY, 





JHE MILBRADT ROLLING SHELF LADDERS ARE THE 


| 
| 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEATEST 
AND 
EASIEST RUNNING, 
AND ARE NOISELESS. 


They are made to Jit all 
kinds of shelving, and are 
shipped ready to hang 
on track. 


4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 
in the United States 
and Canada. 

Besides Ladders that 
hang on track fastened 
to shelving, we also 
make THE BEST AND BY 

FAR THE CHEAPEST 
TROLLEY LADDER 

IN THE WORLD. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 

For CATALOGUE and 
Price List, address 





ST.PAUOL 


NP LENEN 


GOMPANY. 


HAY PRESSES. 


“8429910 O1V10d 





Jobbers of Agricultural Implements. 


WINNERS 
- Pirate Gangs and Sulkies. 
St. Paul Walking Plows. 
Havana Press Drills. 
. Triumph Seeders. 
. Milburn Wagons. 
. Tiger Rakes and Discs. 
Buckeye Pumps and Wind Mills. 


THE BEST PLOWS ON EARTH. 


Naarkroanr 








G. A. MILBRADT & CO., 





Write for Catalogue and prices. 


ST. PAUL, MINA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 





294 & 296 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn 


NICOLL the ‘TAILOR, 


The Pioneer 





Engravers OF 
and Moderate Prices, 
Publishers, THE WHOLESALE DRUG HOUSE OF NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, ST. PAUL, MINN. 7th & Robert Sts., St. Paul. 
136 ENDICOTT ARCADE, 
; ST.PAUL, : : MINN. a to — om = pee 
; PANTS - “6 5.00 


e make a specialty of 
Illustrated Catalogues. 





Samples and instructions for self- 
measurement sent FREE On application. 








: 
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FACTORY:!08-110 WEST ELEVENTH ST 
NEW YORK CITY. 





H.C: punsae™ ae 


220 222 224 EAST THIRD ST 
ST.PAUL .MINN 


[wHo ana \ ae 


PEEL. i 





— Tn 


+ y Wholesale Clothiers. u“ 
ee “mp ga, 
220 222 & 224 EAST THIRD ST 


ST.PAUL. 





H.C.Burbank & Co. 


Manufacturers of Clothing 
108 & 110.West Eleventh Sr. 
New York. 





A AE RE 
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| The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 





|" IE LEHIGH — 
— 


MINING 
pee 








* LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent Forme r objec tions on accountof the ki irge 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi 
uted by the new stoves which burn the gas »#s 
wellas the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known 

We have agencies atevery station on the N. P 
road and its branchesin N. Dak. Our coal issold 
utall vardsof the Gull River Lumber Co. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Co.. and also at 
the elevators ¥ the James Johns Elevator Co. 
THE LERIG - C. me ILLIVRAY, Pres’t. 
an oy ARL D. FLEMING, Vice Pres’t. 
COAL MINING | R. E. FLEMING, Secretary. 


Fra A . mn 7 mm 
LLLP AN ALEX. Montacue, Treasurer 


The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in refrigerator cars toall the towns 

of Oregon, ashington, Montana, Idaho, North and 

South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in justas 

good condition as when taken from the water They 

are alsoshipped in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 

Boston and other Eastern cities. 

Order them from the 
NORTHERN PAC-FIC FISH CO., 

TACOMA, WASH. 


For VINA the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections overing Dut removes 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness “+ vr one at Druggists, of 
ye »08t paid on receint of + if 

aLVinaichtHvoLs SOAP! Prof.t. uber! 
20 Cents a Cakes LEDYU, O. 








J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. 
Taxidermist. | 


Prepares and Mounts 
HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Al 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. 
A full line of Northwestern Specimens for sale. |] | 


Chicheaster’s English Diamene thrand. 


Peg tt PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 
Sare lia LAOIES ask 


10,000 1 0 
Chichester Chemle al Cc o. "Madison Squas® 
by ail Loca Druggists Philada., Pe 


SNAP 
N THE 

BIND KLIP ON 
your papers, pam- Ly Used by the U. S. 
phlets, and maga- Government, N. Y 
zines inten seconds, State Library. Yale, 
etc. ® per 100. Sample doz. mailed for 75c. Covers to 

order Price jist free ess 
2 HH ARD, 


you 


Addr 
BALL PITTSFIELD, MASS 


Sare AND SURE. SEND 4c, FOR“ WOMAN'S SAFE 
ARD!’ Wiicox Speciric Co.,PHiLA.,PA, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 











THH SANATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wiis. 


(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 
WENDELL 
HOLMES 
Sanatorium.) 


19 

Ea 

St. I 
oncd.,S 


M.&0. kK 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treati: 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment. 


Lights, 
Solarium. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent 
delightful promenade. 

SPECIAL 

For further information address 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. 
Movement Cures. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS 


Elevator. 
ln winter 


Fine 


Massage and 
Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
TRAINED NURSES. 

Building heated by hot water and stea 
all verandas are inclosed in glass, making « 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


THE SANATORIUM, puma Wis. 


@ PROFITS 


SMALL INVESTMENTS. 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowbere can they make so much within ashort time as by 


successful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock. 


$10.2 


originated by us. 


FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
Systematic Plan of Speculation 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 
It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United States who, 


by systemati 


trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for 
the man who invests a hundred or two hundred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest 4 


few thousand. 


It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively sma!l investments on this pla: 
are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers who thuroughly understand systemat 


trading. 


Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, so that whether th 
market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in a short time. 
WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, plese our Manual on successful speculation and our Daily Market 


Report, full of money-making pointers. AL 
references in regard to our standing and success. 
For further information address 


REE. Our Manual explains margin trading fully. 


Highest 


THOMAS & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRUIT GROWERS AND SMALL FARMERS 


Homes and Living for Thousands. 


Read what Western papers and fruit raisers say 
about a special number of the Great Northern Bulletin. 
devoted to the fruit business in the Pacific Northwest: 


“The best thing of the kind that has yet been pub- 
lished. * * The future of the fruit business is 
brought out strongly without exaggeration.”—Rural 
Northwest, Portland, Ore. 


“The fruit Bulletin is a storehouse of facts interest- 
ing to our growers. It is also calculated to show 
Eastern people that the Pacific Northwest is ‘strictly 
in it’ as a producer of staple fruits.”—J. B. Holt, Man- 
ager Snake River Fruit Association. Wawawai. Wash. 


“Most artistically printed and contains more horti- 
cultural matter relating to the Northwest than we 
have ever before seen in One publication.’’—Pacific 
Farmer, Portland, Ore. 


“Lam delighted with the Bulletin. Ido not think I 
ever saw anything more comprehensive on the fruit 
business. My belief that the country out here is the 
best partof the Union for homeseekers is stronger 
than ever.”—H. H. Spalding. Treasurer State Board of 
Horticulture, Almota, Wash. 


“Should be in the hands of Overy fruit raiser in the 
Pacific Northwest. Shows in an interesting 
way just what our country offers to fruit growers and 
men who believe in small farms well tilled.”—North- 
west Horticulturist, Tacoma, Wash. 


“There is not a topic likely to be of interest or value 
to the inquirer that is overlooked. * * most 
complete and attractive compendium of the horticul- 
sues interests of the West.”—Daily Oregonian, Port- 
mad, Ore. 


This valuable publication will be sent to any ad- 
dress, together with “Facts About a Great Country,”’ 
containing large map, for four cents in postage, by 
¥. 1. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





C. B. MENDENHALL, 
Proprietor. 


W. T. Cotrins, 
Resident Physician 
HUNTHRS 
HOT SPRINGS, PLEASANT RESORT & SANITARIUY. 
SPRINGDALE, MONT. 
Ingredients. 


Silica 
Alumina.... 
Ferri C arbonate 


Calcium 
me Na. Salt. 


1,000.00 


Magnesium 
Lithium 
Potassium “* we 
« Iodide 
zi Bromid 
Sodium Chloride Oo. Salt.. 
_ Sulphide. 
* Sulphate G1. Salt.............. : 
“  Phosphate.. conan 
¢ Biborate Borax.. 
nd Carbonate.... 
Ammonia Free 





Send us your address 

gand we will show you 

S Ww U RE. *3 a day; absolutely 

eure; we furnish the work and teach you free; you work 

in the loeality where youlive. Send us your address and 

we will ———— bennn eo tally; remember we guarantee a clear 


profit of #3 ork; absolutely sure: write @¢ once 
Rovai m mant FacTURING CO., BOX 115, DETROIT, RICH. 
AND TANSY PILLS Never 


” E N fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. STEVENS & GUSTAVYTS, 
Sole U. 8. Agents, 1794 Masonle Temple Chicago, Ill. 
A Peep pictures trueto life. Senteealedin 
pinin wrapper for 100 silver or 


stamps, Address: HENDERSON, Drawer W, Kansas City, Mo, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 





BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 





ather mysteries. Effectsofa sport- 
ing life, 8 page book for men, 20 





American Teachers’ Bureau. 
St. Louis, Mo. 19th year. 
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wonesian ESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACRURERS 45D DEALERS. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & 0., 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


OVERALLS 


and 


Lumbermen’s Wear. 


INNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


Northern 


BROWN & HAYWOOD CO. 
Stained Glass Works. 


A? 
De 


PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS. 


oy, 
DY 


HUGH HARRISON & C0., 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Furnishing Goods. 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


41 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northern 





Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Co. 


Works: 


Menomonie, Wis. 
Wrenshall, Minn. 


General Office 
and 
Exhibit Rooms: 


No. 10 
North Third 8t., 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Other Offices: 








Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Go., 


Manufacturers of 


Hydraulic-Press 
Brick, 


Menomonie Sand 
Mould Veneers, 


“Kelley” 
Veneering Brick. 


co. 


Dealers in 


Lime, Cement, etc. 


HUGH HARRISON @ 


General Office 
and 











ot Paul Minn. Exhibit Rooms: 
i Duluth, Minn. en | Ogre | No.10 North 3d St., 
; HUGH HARRISON & CO.’8 WHOLESALE DRY GOODS HOUSE, IST AVE. N. AND 3b 8T.. MINNEAPOLIS. MINNEAPOLIS, 

a West Superior, Wis. Brick-work furnished by the Northern Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINN. 


















SAME As Use By NORTHWEST ooregene 





SFND FOR SAMPLES ANE 


COLUMBIAN FN 8AY VIN A ano (9, 
879| PLYMOUTH DIACE., CHICAGO. 









| Bowtotrap. Whentotrap. 12 page pamphletsent free. 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Ih 


SWITCHES. SWITCHES. 


Wigs and Toupees Made to Order. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Measureme ent fo wr Wigs No. 1, 
‘ircumference of the ne ad; 
fo yrehead to neck; 3.ear to ear 
across — forehe wk 4, ear t« 
ear across the té op; 5, temple to 
te mple an yund the back. 
Measure for a Toupee: Cut a 
piece »f paper the shape of bald 
space and make me 7 a 
PRICE, $10.00 t« 


POLLER & KOPFMANN’S HAIR BAZAR, 
409 Nicollet Ave., Minneapol's, Minn. 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED, 


—o— 





Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


5 
: 


MENDENHALL: the Florist of the Ne rth 

L a as a — you with the choicest 
Weddings, _ Parties 

Funerals and all « aoe . +d se Large assortment 
of fine bedding and house plante. . CO ne vice | »wer seeds 

Se nd for Catalogue. Telegraph orders for funerals 

promptly filled. ME — ALL G ; REENHOUSES., 


First Ave.S8. & 18th St., ‘ 
City Store. 15 Fe aath at. s.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





409 8. E. Main St, 


MINNEAPOLIS, . MINN. 


Mention this magazine. 


Corner First Avenue North and Third St., 
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NORTH DAKOTA ECHOES. 


No Time to Spare. 

The Nelson County Herald, published at La- 
kota, talks as follows: 

The man who wants to file on a piece of Gov- 
ernment land in Nelson County must do so in the 
next few months. The few remaining tracts are 
being seized with an avidity that betokens the 
rapidly increasing value of North Dakota soil. 
Farm land values are increasing with every day 
that passes, and land owners are daily piling up 
interest on their investments. The lands are 
teeming with fields rich in promise. The farm- 
ers of North Dakota have learned how to farm, 
and their future progress will be sure and swift. 
The farmers who a few years ago bought their 
butter, eggs and ham at the stores, are now ship- 
ping butter, cattle, eggs and pork. The wheat 
crop may blight, the price may be low, but the 
North Dakota farmer knows that there is other 
butter for his bread. 


They Buy More Land. 


B. S. Russell says that he has disposed of 4,000 
acres of North Dakota soil this spring, to farm- 
ers who desire to extend the limit of their farm- 
ing operations. The land was sold in small lots 
ranging from 80 to 240 acres, and is an indication 
of prosperity and substantial growth. Some of 
the purchasers were thrifty farmers who were 
making arrangements for their sons—soon to be- 
come of age—to possess adjoining farms and live 
with their families close to the parents. Such 
sales as those mean more to the State than an 
equal number of emigrants—Jamestown Alert. 


Nothing is Missing. 

The Fargo Argus puts it in proper shape thus: 
North Dakota is rich in wheat lands, in cattle 
ranges and in coal fields. The finest grain in 
the world comes from North Dakota. The oats, 





barley, flax and potatoes are of better quality 
than the same crops grown elsewhere. There 
are thousands of fat cattle on the ranges. The 
wool crop has suddenly grown—from nothing, 
almost, to millions of pounds. The mutton that 
is coming to perfection in Hettinger, Stark, 
Mercer and other western counties, is of the very 
best. Dairying is just beginning to be an in- 
dustry, and creameries and cheese factories are 
starting up all over the State. In wheat, in 
barley, in flax, in potatoes, in wool, in sheep, 
and in beef cattle, there isa fine crop in the 
year of grace 1895. 


Some Potatoes, 


In 1893 the total acreage of potatoes in North 
Dakota was 15,800 and the average yield eighty- 
two bushels. In 184 the acreage was 19,604. It 
is thought that there are 35,000 acres in the crop 
this season. For 1891 and 1892, fairly good 
years, the average yield was 140 bushels. Many 
claim a yield of 200 bushels as an average this 
season. A total yield for the State of 7,000,000 
is not an over-estimate. One farmer in Cass 
County has a full section in potatoes from which 
he expects a yield 13,000 bushels. — Dawson 
County Gazette. 


Sold to Actual Settlers. 

Recent advices from Jamestown are to the effect 
that “‘land sales inthe James River Valley are 
steadily increasing. These sales are not made to 
speculators, but tc actual settlers and residents 
who will cultivate and improve their purchases, 
and pay for them out of the products of the soil. 
The average price per acre is steadily increasing 
over previous years.” 


Pleased with North Dakota. 
Mr. Levi Jarvis returned yesterday to his 
home at Cushing, Iowa, says the Nelson County 
Herald. He expressed the opinion that this part 





of North Dakota has no superior as a farming 
country. He came froma part of Iowa where 
the drouth has nearly killed all crops, and the 
wonderful rains in North Dakota made him 
enthusiastic. He will head several emigrant 
this way, and it will be but a few years before 
will have the majority of the present Souther 
lowa settlers with us. 


Coming from All Sides. 


With a bounteous crop just about to be h 
vested, while other States are suffering fro 
shortages, what wonder that the 370,000 acres 
land subject to entry in the Grand Forks la 
district alone, should begin to attract the atten- 
tion of home-seekers from all over the Unitec 
States? North Dakota welcomes the sturdy hus- 
bandman.—Grand Forks Herald. 


Land Values Advancing. 


The Park River Gazette says that ‘‘Red River 
Valley real estate—farms and city property 
every where—is now changing hands at advanced 
prices and with unusual frequency. Capitalists 
feel that it isa good investment, and the average 
man of smaller means also feels encouraged to 
make his business venture.” 


Snaps it Up. 

A North Dakota gentleman has received a 
letter from an Illinois capitalist directing him 
to at once snap up whatever raw prairie bargains 
he can secure, particularly good hay land, for he 
believes that the grass this year will pay the 
purchase price of property.— Wahpeton Globe. 


A Rush Predicted. 


Mark the prediction: Next spring will see a 
rush of immigrants to North Dakota unparalleled 
in its history. If you want to get in on the 
ground floor, grab a root now.—Grand Forks 
Herald. 








NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 
The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. The 


hay. Land is very cheap. It is a peculiarly healthy country 
firms advertised below are recommended by this magazine aa responsible. 


They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 





] HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or renton | 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. RUSSELL, } 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 


OAR fee oe a FARMS FOR | 

OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- | 
ties, on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands_ very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E.Owen, | 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections | 
for non-residents attended to pre — 


P 
| } ENRY U. THOMAS, County Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. For rent or sale, 
over fifty improved Farms in Benson County 


BARNE S COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE. MANS 
AND € OL L ECTIONS. 

I have on my books a large list of the finest | 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 

Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 


; = : 
ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 
In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 


We sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All correspondence will be replied to. 








Now I IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
It-'you wanta Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
prices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
formation write me. Tros. J. BAIRD, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 








BE ISE EKE R, DAVIDSON & CO., ‘DesReratien | 
Agents,C arrington, N. Dak. T. L. Belseker, 
Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N.D. C dM. 
DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 
Foster and wn eetecdnnmenenan: North Dakota. 


Fer prices onc hoice FP arm and Grazing Lands. | 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoare Co. | 
address Er GELEY LAND INv. Co. , Edgeley, N. Dd’ 





| MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wo. GLAss, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 








WELLS & DICKEY COMP. 
fenitiishe 2d 1884, 


Offer for sa#le and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the James River Valley, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Dak. 





Avor -PHE BESSIE, County Justice of the Peace. 
DANIEL BESSIE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Ked 
River Valley a specialty. 
Wanpeton, N. Dak 








| Lands ' in n the Red River Valley and State of N. D. | 
Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable | 
AND tracts on crop payment plan. | 
Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first | 
| mortgage lien, title aap at good rates 
| of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. 
} J.B. Fousom, Box 1731, Fargo, N. Dak. 











ALBERT M. POWELL, Real Estate, Immigra- 
tion Agent and Land Attorney. Choice | 
Farms for sale or rent. DeEviILs LAKE, N. Dak. 








'y L. RICHMOND & SON, Established 1884, 
° MINNEWAUKAN, N. Da 
Farm Lands and Loans. W tite us. 








nr _ 
0.000 acres choice wild lands and improved | 
farms in Steele Co. Cash oresep ayment plan. 

Cor. invited. M.B.OASSELL & CO.8 erbrooke, N.D | 








1 
FoR SALE--“»val Mines, Stock Ranches, and 
Farms, bot i.cproved and unimproved. 
Address O. B. Lirrue, Pres. Capital Nat. Peak. 

Bismarck, N. D 
(APiTaL NATIONAL Bank buysand sells teeny 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 


Collections made. Correspondence solicited. 
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MINN ESOTR LANDSCAPES. 


Farmers are Multiplying. 


he St. Paul Daily Globe is full of hope as fol- 
“The ebb and flow of immigration follow 
failingly the movement of general business. 
nong the proofs that the times are not only 
ttering, but have already made immense im- 
vement, is the quickening impulse that has 
n given to the movement of population to 
is country from abroad; and in this coun- 
try, from the thickly-settled portions to the 
open spaces that are still awaiting settlement. 
ll the railroad companies that have land to 
dispose of in Minnesota report an active demand, 
and thousands of people are now pushing into 
the Northwest. This is largely the final swell 
of the movement of population back from the 
ties to the farm, that has come as a conse- 
juence of long-continued hard times. Every 
great panic and business depression that this 
country has seen has been followed by just such 
a change. It is nature’s inexorable corrective 
for the tendency of people to congregate unduly 
n urban centers. 


A Business Not Overdone. 


There is a larger movement of population from 
city to country noticeable in the East, and in the 
West there is little doubt that the movement is 
stronger. If the surplus city population would 
only realize the advantages of farm life, there 
would be a great exodus from town to country. 

Land can be obtained cheaply in this State, 
and of first-rate quality. Farming, as a business 
occupation and undertaken by intelligent and 
practical people, will be found profitable and 
certain to yield a competency. Stock-raising 
and dairying will bring money to the pocket of 





the practical farmer when all other resources 
fail. In this State such considerations, taken in 
connection with the fact that Minnesota is an 
exceptionally good grass and water State, have 
led to the establishment of 325 creameries, and 
the business is far from being overcrowded. The 
creamery furnishes the farmer in the vicinity 
with a ready market for the farmer’s raw prod- 
uct. Under the creamery system, the farmer 
can realize as much for his raw product, if he 
lives fifteen or twenty miles from a railroad sta- 
tion, as he can if he lives the same distance from 
alarge town. A farmer can realize a net profit 
of at least $15 a head from his cows, besides the 
value of the calves. As each quarter-section can 
maintain at least twenty cows, the value of such 
farming is evident. The creamery is the market 
and, in addition to the profit derivable from that 
handy source, the farmer car raise anything else 
he thinks will find a good market.— Minneapolis 
Journal. 


Settling a New County, 

The new county of Roseau, recently created 
out of a portion of the territory of Kittson 
County, says the Crookston Journal, seems to be 
settling up rapidly this summer. Almost every 
week from three or four to half a dozen prairie 
schooners in a company pass through this city 
bound for Roseau County. Many land entries 
have been made at the U. S. Land Office here. 


Itasca County Wheat. 


Levi Lyons brought a sample of wheat from 
his farm to the Herald office this morning, and a 
more magnificent specimen would be hard to 
find. He planted about two acres,—enovugh for 
chicken feed,—but it demonstrates that the staff 
of life can be produced abundantly in Itasca 
County. Those who have experimented with 








wheat in this vicinity during the past few years 
have proved that it grows right here with greater 
certainty and with fully as large a yield asin the 
far-famed Red River Valley. Mr. Lyons has 
about eighty acres cleared and under cultiva- 
tion. He has nine acres of potatoes, twenty-five 
acres of corn, twenty-five acres of oats and the 
balance in the various kinds of vegetables.— 
Grand Rapids Herald. 


Right Kind of Farming. 


Stearns County farmers are giving an object 
lesson this year in diversified farming, says the 
Minneapolis Progress. They have planted 12,000 
acres less of wheat, but 5,000 acres more of oats, 
6,000 acres more of corn, 2,000 acres more of 
barley, 5,000 acres more of rye, 1,000 acres more 
of potatoes. These crops are all good, notably 
the potatoes, for which there is a ready market. 
When farmers cease to rely chiefly on wheat, 
the “low price of wheat” will cease to be an 
agricultural or business bugaboo. 


New-Comers are Swarming. 


Inquiries for farm lands are daily on the in- 
crease and the register of deeds informs us that 
the transfers that are being made keeps the 
office force busy as bees to keep up with them. 
During harvest hundreds of land seekers were 
here looking at the lands when in crop, so that 
they could see what the soil will do. Real estate 
agents anticipate having the largest sales this 
fall of any year yet. Present prices for farm 
lands cannot remain stationary very long, but 
must naturally go higher.— Crookston Journal. 


CORN AS WELL AS WHEAT.— With 1,252,000 
acres planted to corn, Minnesota may justly 
claim honorable position among the corn-belt 
States. The crop is in first-class conditior. 














NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. 


Some of 


Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raising 


and sania The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 





Gs” “a” 
rs 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. ae / 
TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, } 
‘ $2.50 to $12 per acre, IN Topp County, 
one of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 
money to loan on improve ‘farms at7 per cent net 
0 you? 
. VAN DYKE & VAN DykgE, 


rite <4 
OE _, Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. 2) 


"CHEAP HOMES. = “4 
Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit 
purchaser at from $2 to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 


laxes paid for non-residents. d 
Write for information, | 
a C. LINCOLN, HusBaRD, MINNESOTA. __ ¥f{ 

Se - 


TS) 
“ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. ‘ 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS ( 
IN MORRISON AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 





2.50 to$6 per acre; 15 per cent down. balance in 
seven annual installments with interest at P 
7 per cent perannum. 4 
A.G. ee 4 i Land Commissioner, } 
> St. Paul, Minn. ‘ ae) 
= SEX 
Choice Farm Lands, \ 


Wild and Improved. * 


Purest Spring Water. Fine Groves, and the Soil of 
> ‘ PR ph IN THE STATE, 
rices from $4 to $10 per acre— ! 
= “according to 1m poente. } 
2 J. W. Swanstrom, Thief River Falls, Minn f 


—a_ 


Ge TSG 
1,000,000 Acres of Land 


For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. * 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
, and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE 
Address, 
}y HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
© ’ St. Paul, Minn. asi 
Ae, 


DO YOU WANT A -PARM, 


Improved or Unimproved ? 

Write me. I have sixty improved farms, $ to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousandsof acres of 

wild lads, $1.25 to $6 per acre, on your own time. 
I can use your money, on improved farms, at as 
» per cent, and give you good security. i. 
H. L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., Minr. I 

> —_ 


NZ — <2. 
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100,000 ACRESN.P.R.R.LANDS, | 
{ $1.75 to 87 per acre; } 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 


Gilt-edge 8 per — yr ey farm mortgages 


SA 
+ ISAIAH H. BRADFORD. Banking & Real Estate, 
a HUBBARD, MINN. 


a DC! 
—~ CHEAP HOMES. # 
{ N. P.R.R. Lands in Hubbard, Becker and Wadena | 
' counties at from $2.00 to $5.00 per acre. Terms: one- 
sixth down, balance on five years’time at — cent 
interest. Improved farms and meadow lands on 
easy terms. Good water, good timber, good soil, 
¢ good crops, good market. Particulars cheerfully 
\ furnishe Address, SHELL PRAIRIE BANK, 


erpe. 44 Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., Minn. __ ¥ 


% 
ate 
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REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. * 


FOR SALE OR RENT . 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES - 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
property in city of Crookston. a 
Retereness: First National Bank. 
,. E.M.WALSH, - - OROOKSTON, MINN. 


ge << 
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~~ IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 


in Polk and Beltrami Connie. 
to $15"per acre. t 
Nearest point to the Red Lake manos ation, to open 
soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 
} BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, 
a Fosston, POLK Co., MINN. 


> ee 


; The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. a 





; Offers for sale a large amount of good land inj, 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

{and hardwood. Low pe es and easy terms of pay-! 

\ ment. For maps and information address \ 

‘ W.H. Purpeps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, } 

a ~~ > — “; 

, FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES y 

, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS \ 

IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $:per 

4 acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, 

\ write me. } 

¢ F. P. MCQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN, | 

4 ac. _— | 





\ Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. } 


‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands ' 
in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


| Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. 
Write for list. 


W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. ’ 


' 
: 


a =m 
2 —+<=KX 
{ 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS y 
| at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 
Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison County. 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pac sific Ry. Lands. 
Local Ag’t for N. P. R.R. Co. Write for information. 
} W.J.SULLIVAN, 
i SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. ( 
J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn., Mf 
{ SELLS 


N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 
{ Has 20,000 ACRES OF IMPROVED: FARMS 
) from $3 to $5 per acre. 


A —_— 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND. 


The English-speaking Race was Nourished 
in the British Isles, 


Under a climate which has no duplicate on earth, save within 100 miles 
of Portland, Oregon, and on a soil of barren sterility, in comparison 
with the soils of Suburban Portland. 


It is a fact of facts, beyond dispute, that in the territory suburban to Portland, Or., 
men are making incomes, from their own labor on ten acres of ground, exceeding 


$3,000 A YHAR. 


Do you want some ofit? If so, itis easy of attainment. 





SUBURBAN PORTLAND, OREGON.—SECTION OF AN ORCHARD FENCE—BLACKBERRY BUSHES IN BLOOM. 


ove section of an orchard fence, entirely overgrown with wild blackberries, is an illustration of the wonderful way 
nature displays her power of growth in the beautiful valley between the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific Coast Range. The 
snnual crop from such a fence around a ten-acre orchard, exceeds in value the crop of a hundred acres in corn or wheat. 


We will open for sale September ist, 1895, 
1,000 ACRES OF GARDEN FRUIT LAND, 


Just twelve miles from the heart of the city of Portland (good, level road all the way); all cleared and 
ready to plant in fruit trees, for the price of 
SSs0 fae ACRE. 

Terms: Ten per cent cash, and $1 per acre per month, with six per cent interest on deterred payments. 
We guarantee to plant the same in fruit trees, in first-class manner, at $20 or less per acre, and cultivate 
the same for $6 per acre per annum till the trees come in bearing. 

The total cost of ten acres of bearing fruit trees cannot exceed $1,500 under this plan. 


Special terms to the organizer of a colony of five or more families. 
If you see this write to us right away, before showing it to your neighbors, and learn what we will do for you. 


STEARNS FRUIT LAND CoO., 


275 Stark Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the , 
FERTILE 40 BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 
In the New State of Washington. 
on : | ‘ | 
Or., ; ‘ . 
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VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
:' * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The i 
Winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
: *~ apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
or the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 
, All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 

a Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—iiine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
TD erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 

’ — with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in 


see 


Rnlcateaaaetar rT 


the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they ; 
and .n supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 
, A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}.ii soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
res he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollarg a year. 


; 7 + __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
nts. F arming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. o failure of crop is possible. The 
vate process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


a 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right prapenienng an ample supply o 
water for all ~~ P.ices range from $45 to $65 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
econd payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
he next installment on hisland. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
ell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


V7 4 DEES IN. GEAITG ESE, 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASH. 
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NO CHANCE FOR ESCAPE, 
InSt.Paul's one day a London guide was showing an 
American gentleman around the tombs 
“That, sir,” said the man, “his the tomb of the great- 
est naval ‘ero Europe or the whole world hever knew 
Lord Nelson. This marble sarcophagus weighs forty 
two tons; hinside that isa steel receptacle weighing 
twelve 
meticaly sealed 
a mahogany coffin ‘olding the hashesof the great 'ero.”’ 
‘Well.” Yankee, after thinking a while, “I 
guess you've got him If he gets out of that, 
telegraph me at my expense 


<4 
ra 


AN [MPRESSIVE DESCRIPTION 


tons: and inside that isa leaden casket, ‘er- 


weighing two tons. Hinside that his 
said the 
ever 


On a recent missionary Sunday at one of the largest 
Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia, the pastor 
preached on the distress of the heathen and the be- 
neficent influence of Christianity. A practical busi- 
ness man was moved to place a dollar in the collection. 
After the service he to speak to the 
pastor When he had secured his 

“Pastor, I gave a dollar to the foreign mission this 


around 
attention, he said: 


waited 


morning, but I wasso impressed by your description 

















stove, held out his hands, shivering to the very mar 
row. As he shook and trembled, he mumbled in dep- 
recating tones the words in the play of “King Lear,” 
“Poor Tom’s a-Cold,” bending over the stove to re- 
ceive its generous heat. Ina few moments he had 
thawed out sufficiently to take notice of his surround- 
ings, and peered about him in acurious way. Glanc- 
ing at the group of gentlemen seated near, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Gentlemen, I don’t wish to be offensive, but I wish 
I may be hanged if lever saw hook-nosed 
men together at one time in all my life!"—Will M. 


so many 


Clemens in Minneapolis Journal. 


we 
ai 


THE GUILTY CONSCIENCE, 

“Last Sunday," said the clergyman to his congrega- 
tion, “some one put a button in the collection bag. | 
won't mention names. I will only say that only one 
individual in the congregation could have done so, 
and I shall expect the same member, after the service, 
to replace the button with a coin of the realm.” 

After church a well-to-do, but close-fisted, indi- 
vidual sought an interview with the clergyman in 
the vestry. 

“I—er,” he began hesitatingly, ““must apologize, sir. 
for the--er button accident, which I can assure you 
was quite an accident. I happened to have the button 
in my waistcoat pocket, together with a quarter, and 
took out the former by mistake. However, sir, hereis 
the quarter.” 

“Thank you,” said the clergyman, taking the quarter 
and gravely handing him the button. 

“By the by. sir,” said the man, “I cannot understand 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Mrs. Crinkley 
Julius—‘Spec, twas dad a tawkin’in his sleeps. 
rethemytic.” 
of the condition of the heathen races that I would 
really like to have them get the benefit of thatdollar.” 
The pastor looked inquiringly, and the man added: 
“Here is $10 to pay the expenses of getting the dollar 
there.”’--Argonaut 


sie 
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ANECDOTE OF LESSING. 

Absent-mindedness has been frequently a character- 
istic of men of fame. Among men who had suffered in 
this way, was Lessing, the famous German writer of 
plays and books of criticism. Lessing discovered, at 
one period of his life, that he was being robbed of his 
ready money by some person in his home, and, unable 
to determine who the culprit was, he put the servants 
of his household to a test by leaving a handful of gold 
upon his breakfast table one morning. 

Meeting a friend, he told him what he had done. 

“That was risky,” said the friend. “How much did 
yuu leave there?” 

“Dear me!" cried Lessing, ‘ 
~Harper’s Young People. 


‘I quite forgot to count.” 
We 
TOM MARSHALL'S BLUNTNESS. 

One cold, stormy evening, while several gentlemen 
were engaged in conversation in the office of the Wins- 
low House, Tom Marshall wearily ascended the stairs 
and appeared on the scene. He wasin a pitiable con- 

i el —-< ao, 
dition, nearly frozen, and, approaching the large drum 


“Whad’s dat squealin’ I's hearn jes now?’ 
I done bruk de slate an’ de teaher don’ ‘low no ’xcuses in 





how you should have known that it was I who--er 
committed the—er much-to-be-forgotten mistake.” 

“I didn't know,” replied the clergyman. 

“Didn't know! But you said, sir, that only one in- 
dividual in the congregation could have done so.” 

“Just so. You see it is scarcely possible that two 
individuals could have put one button in the bag; is 
it, now?” asked the clergyman with a bland smile. 

It was so much easier for the button contributor to 
say “good-day” than to answer this puzzling question, 
that he made his bow at once.— Boston Globe. 

A YOUNG LAWYER'S MISTAKE. 

There isacertain judge in one of the higher courts 
of this city who rather prides himself on his knowl 
edge of the law. The other day he was compelled to 
listen toa case that had been appealed from one of 
the police courts. The young practitioner who ap- 
peared for the appellant was long and tedious; he 
brought in all of the elementary text-books and 
quoted the fundamental propositions of law. 

At length the judge thought it was time to make an 
effort to close the argument. 

“Can we not assume,” he said, pompously, “that the 
court knows a little about the law itself?” 

“That's the very mistake I made in the other court,” 
answered the young orator, “and I don’t want to let it 
defeat me twice.’”’ Motion denied.—New York Recorder. 
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Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
sell it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
aaa 


“BIG FOUR”-- 
C. & O. ROUTE 


Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF THE 
ALLEGHANY AND BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
The Most Beautiful Scenery in the World. 


Magnificent trains leave Ca1caGo daily at 9:00 a. m. 
and 8:00 p. m., elegantly equipped with Buffet parlor 
cars, Wagner sleeping cars, private compartment cars, 
elogant coaches, making direct connections in Central 
Union Station, Cincinnati, with through trains of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio route. 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., 
“The Mecca of the Tourist and Invalid.” right in 
the heart of the picturesque Alleghanies, has afforded 
health and rest for many generations. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 
St. Louis, Indianapolis and Washington, D. C. 
"See that your tickets read via Big Four route 
and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
J.C. Tncker, G. N. A. Big Four Route. 
U.L. Truitt, N.W. P. A. Big Four Route andC. & O. Ry, 
234 Clark Street, Chicago. 
E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 
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TRANSPORTATION LINES 


S0ING T0 CHIGAGO 
OR ANYWHERE BAST? 


If you are, see that your ticket from Minneapolis, 
St. Paul or Daluth reads via 


“THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” 
(0. St. P. M. & 0. Ry.) 


Three (3) F trst-CLASs TRAINS leave Minneapolis 
and St. Paul for Chicago on arrival of trains from 
the West, as follows: 


ive Minneapolis 7:30 a. m.; St. Paul 8:10 a. m. 


Daily. Badger State Express. 
Has parlor car to Chicago. 
8:00 p.m.; Chicago 9:45 p. m. 


Arrive Milwaukee 


Leave Minneapolis 6:00 p. m.; St. Paul 6:35 p.m. 


Except Sunday. Atlantic & Southern Express 
Has Wagner buffet sleeper and FREE chair car to 
Chicago. Arrive Chicago 8:00 a, m. 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 p.m.; St. Paul, 8:10 p.m. 


Daily. Famous North-Western Limited. Has 
Pullman and Wagner private compartment and 
sixteen-section sleepers and buffet smoking li- 
brary coaches to Chicago. Sleeper to Milwaukee. 
Breakfast in dining car before reaching Chicago. 
Arrive Milwaukee 7:50 a. m.; Chicago %:30 a. m. 





For illustrated folder, FREE, descriptive of splen- 
did train service via this line, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City. Duluth, Ashland, as well as 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, call on your home 
agent, or address 


T. W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agt., St. Paul. 





TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and plcturesque portion 
of the country—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
— The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more. 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: ‘Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right." The People use “The 
Milwaukee.” 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass't Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NotTe.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 





AMERICAN THROUGH AND THROUGH. 


A Trip for Autumn Days. 


“NORTH WEST” 


AND 


“NORTH LAND,” 


Only Exclusively PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS 

On the GREAT LAKES, 

Leave DULUTH MONDAYS anp FRIDAYS 

OR 

THE Soo, 
MACKINAC, 
DETROIT, 

CLEVELAND 


AND BUFFALO, 
n connection with trains on 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


4 ——r ina ee a ee es 
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HE NORTHERN STEAMSHIP LINE js an important link in the Great Northern 
transcontinental system. It practically extends the Great Northern to within 400 miles of the Atlantic seaboard. 


lt was thought when the “NORTH WEST” was started last year that traffic would come mainly from the 


urist classes, but owing to the steamship's superior 


vantage of its service and patronized it to un unexpected and gratifying extent. Merchants and others who 


‘ve an eastern trip in viewcan make prompt and spee 


he finest fresh water journies in the country on one of the world’s finest ships. Like the Great Northern 


rack across the continent, there is no dust by the lake ro 


The “NORTH WEST” and “NORTH LAND” are each 383 feet long, 44 feet wide and 26 feet deep. The load 
splacement is 4,482 tons. The boilers are of the Belleville tubular pattern used in the French navy. They 


re of steel—twenty-eight sets in all, and non-explosive 


uple expansion engines to run the twin propellers. and over 100 applianees using steam. In finishing and 
urnishing each ship is equal to the finest ocean liner. There are accommodations for 500 passengers on each 


Hip, 


Connection between St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth is via the Eastern Minnesota division of the Great 


Northern—two trains each way daily. 


For publicationsand information about the Northern 
hort line to Montana and the Pacific Coast, apply to any 


F, I. WHITNEY, G. P&T. A., G. N. Ry., St. PAUL, MINN 











speed and splendid facilities, business men took 
dy time by the luke route, and enjoy the while one of 


ute. 


There are three smoke funnels, two verticle quad- 


Steamship Co., or the Great Northern Railway, the 
railway agent or address 
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DAY TRAIN 


UBy). MINNEAPOLIS 10.15 AM 
Ves St.PAUL 10.55AM 


HAS ELEGANT PARLOR CAR 


NIGHT TRAIN 
l — DAILY. -—— 
Ray 


MINNEAPOLIS 10.20PM. 
Es ST. PAUL I1.00PM. 
\ Has NEW PULLMAN 
SLEEPER. 
ee 





Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations:— 
IN MINNEAPOLIS—13 Nicollet House Block. 
IN ST. PAUL-Corner Robert and 6th Streets 

T. W. TEASDALE, General Passenger Agent. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ss? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
oF NE xe) =1N 17 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP CoO. 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS LINE— 

STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master 
entirely refitted and with electric light and steam 
heat throughout, makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address Cuas. E. PeaBopy. General 








Manager. Tacoma; j.G, CARROLL, Agent, Seattle, 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Troneites 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts.,.CLEVELAND. Oo 


THE JANNEHY COUPLER 
For Freignt Cars, 
Foor Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Qrer = We SoLe URER fi ye nny "4, 
> ManuFACT™ FREDG@WEIRS | eaBl eet AlS 

\ IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS Lanne WorRK 
? SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, _|/8065.SWITCHE5 
CICINTATT-O/ FixeD& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS STEEL -| “OSSING CURVES 
Sw rice's 7%, Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES. ET¢EL 


CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OLTLlS Staal Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLAVELAND, OHIO. 











—— 


ur — 


w 
N 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO. — 


Main Ojjice and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints, 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices, 





LOW Sole American Agents, 


MOOR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


IRON 150 OLIVE St., BOSTON, MASS. 
STEEL. 


Represented by 


G. W. P. ATKINSON, 





@qual any on the market. 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 











mileage of this country. 





There are 177,755 miles of railroad in the United Stat: 
There are 66,835,880 rails used to cover this gr 


There are 533,265,000 ties used to bind those 
together, 

But no such amount, however, is required t 
bind the hearts of the traveling public to :t 
fact that the WISCoNSIN CENTRAL L) 
furnish superior facilities on all their trains 
between St. Paul and Chicago, which f 
close connections with all lines to the East 
and South. 

MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 





PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Mannufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


National Tube Works Co, 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and; Steam Fitting Supplies. 
Cor. Clinton and Fulton S‘s., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager 








IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 


| Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to sd — = _— 


wy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
References furnisked upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
VILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


NEWARE, BOSTON, OCLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 
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T. W. WELSH, 


~RSTING HOOSE, JR. 
Superintendent. 


JOHN CALDWELL, 
President. Treasurer. 


W. W. CARD, 


H. H. WESTINSHC 
Gen. 


Secretary. Manager 


TSS WESSITINGBOVUsse ALTE BSRAEE Co., 


WILMER DING, PA., U.S. A., 


.nufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brak: 


ne “AUTOMATIC” hes gueves iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, 
sired, and should | oot 1 separate, or a hose x ips hee ppplies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus so 


em FOLLI ATION FURNISHED O 


1e Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parte are so combined as to form praci 
one piece of a, ae is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, » 


‘ew the cost of ite application within a very short time. 


16 WESTINGHOLEE aLTUMai1ic BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Wuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cet 
he entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trai s 
y their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





PETTIBONE. MULLIEKEN & CO.. 

















Samson Head Chairs. 
Banner Switch Stands. 


Perfection and Union Track Drills. 


.in’s Forged Steel Rail Braces 
Channel Split Switches. 





peer FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricator: 
Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


y, od N iis Jateter 
SJ) 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


ALVIN WELLS, Pres. and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec. 





MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; 
ridge Rods, with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 


fice: 10th St, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers, The Rookery. Chicago. 


STROM CLAMP PROG 





1/e 


CLAMP 3°x1” 


“GiLNI1Vd 





Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Ral’ Benders. Crossings 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


| THE BAKER HEATER Co., 


143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 
en LIFE, 
ART, LITERATURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Are all ably represented in 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





Price, $2 per Annum. 





ON FRENCH, Chairman. - Geo. W. Morris, Gen’l Manager. D. OC. Nosus, Sec. & Treas, 
Juuivus E, Frencu, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, Gen’l Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


W YORK, &8& Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 


Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


OrFice: 230 Randolph St., ’ 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
anufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
ind, MeNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
tlue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 








THE WORK OF ANCESTRAL INDIANS —The 
noted German traveler, Dr. Edward Seler, speak- 
ing of the cliff dwellers and mound builders of 
this country in the Prussische Jahrbucher, says: 
“That the curious mounds in the region of the 
Mississippi and the articles found therein are 
not the work of a strange nation of mound build- 
ers, may be regarded as certain. The latest 
American researches prove that these mounds 
are the work of the ancestors of the Indians. 
That the civilization of the cliff dwellers and the 
former inhabitants of the pueblos of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona is very similar to that of tribes 
still found in those regions, is clear to all who 
have had a chance for comparison. 
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Yo’ kaint differ wid a mar 
Thomas 


pollitieks an’ borrow 
ten dollahs ob him 
A boy's conscience nebbah bothers ‘im ‘bout stealin’ 


apples until his stomach begins ter ache.—Thomz1s Cat 


Lady How is this inse« 
Assistant 


ful after each meal 


t powder to be applied 


ibsent-mindedly Giive’em a teaspoon- 


madam 


A woman sell ng boneles ce st called on our 


leading ladies last weel She says her business is 


bracing up.—Grafton (N. D.) Record 


1 the world 
the bald 


If nature never makes a mistake, how 


does it happen that it allows a fly to bother 


headed man who dislikes profanity 


“Say. mamma, why is papaalways speaking of money 


as the ‘cold cash? 


“I guess because it gives hima chill to part with it 


“That girl dresses out of sight said a well-known 


sidewalk setter, who guys every man and 


Well 
do you expect her to dress? 


woman 
said the other man, “how 


Walla Walla’ Wash 


child as they pass 


APPRAKANCES AKI DECEPTIVE 


ihe Is my suit, then, so helpless that 
She—"*N-no, Mr 


arranging my bangs. 


Breezy, but you fan so ex 


Two Disags.— Winks (who 
an old-fashioned pot-pie for 
(who boards ‘We had an 
New York Weekly 


“We had 
Minks 
old-fashioned chicken.’ 


keeps house 


dinner today.’ 


Every mother’s child is a genius, and, taking into 
consideration the well-established fact that geniuses 
die young, itis a wonder to us how any of the children 
of the nineteenth century should live to grow up 


The dentist is no fool, forsooth 
He'll never have to beg 
For every time he pulls a tooth 


He also pulls a leg. 


Hecker 
man. I you've 
Decker: “Yes 

London S pare Moments. 


DeATH'’s DOOR “I'm glad 


again, old 


NEAR 
you out 
near to death's door.’ 


to see 


hear been very 


I went as far 
as the doctor's.” 
Boston Street-car Conductor llow old are you, lit- 
tle girl?” 
Little Girl 
prefer to pay full fare and keep my own statistics.” 


“If the corporation doesn't object, 1'd 


George—*Women are still their way into 
every trade.” 
Jack—“That's so. I 
make way for a woman 
George—* You 
going to do now? 


Jack—“‘I am trying to marry the woman.” 


pushing 


have just been discharged to 


have? Well, well! What are you 





)U’nion « thy 


you turn your back 
itedly that 





Wizzer—“Where did you take your breakfast this 
morning?” 

Zizzer 
Moments. 


“Same old place—in my stomach.’’—Spare 


Grump 
to eat?” 
Waiter 


customers, boss.”’ 


“Do you call this steak fit for a Christian 


“We hain’t anxious about de religion of our 


“Tommy fainted at the club the other night. We 
thought he was going to die.” 
“Well, did he kick the bucket ?” 
“No; he only turned a little pale.”’—Truth 
They say when Cupid aims his dart 
He rarely ever misses; 
Yet, when he shoots at woman’s heart, 
‘Tis then he makes the Mrs. 
Magistrate (severely)—‘*How could you, sir, be so 
mean as to swindle people that put confidencein you?” 
Prisoner—“Well, your I'll make it worth 
something to yer if yer'll tell me how to work them as 
don’t.” 


honor, 


“Fact is,” 
lonely 


married because I was 
To put it 


said one man, “I 
as much as for any other reason. 
tersely, | married for sympathy.” 

“Well said the other 
Columbia Falls ( Mont.) Columbian. 


man, “you have mine.”’— 


Too DeL_iGuHTruL.—“Isn't this perfectly delightful? ' 
she asked, as she sat on the sofa with their arms inter- 
twined the his moustache not 
crimson balm on her lips. “Doro- 
know that your mother is 
listening on the stairs, that your 
father is waiting in the passage 
with a cane, that the bull-dog is 
loose in the front-yard and that 
your little brother is under the 
sofa, how can I say that it is de- 
lightful?” 


and brilliantine on 
very far from the 


* he replied, “when I 


Pastor—'It 
to know 


would surprise you 
much counterfeit 
money we receive in thecontribu 
tion boxes in the course of a year.” 
Thoughtless Friend—*I suppose 
so. How do you manage to work 
it all off?” 


how 


Jane—‘Henry, what would you 
do if you should go to the post- 
office, buy a stamp, ask the man 
to stick it on for you, and he re- 
fused ?” 

Henry (woo is 
“What 
myself.” 

Jane—*T 
letter.” 


very serious) 
would I do? Stick it on 


should stick it on the 


*A Goop LIKENESS.—A conceited 
individual out West got an itiner- 
ant portrait painter to paint 
the portrait of himself holding 
a favorite ass, and when the 
was finished he invited a 

friend to inspect it. After care- 

fully examining it, the friend 

said: “Itisacapital portrait; but 
whois that holding you by the bridle?” The friends 
do not speak now, and the portrait is consigned to 
oblivion. 


you were dis- job 


Philosopher—“The only thing that can make any 
man, rich or poor, perfectly happy, is love, and love 
costs not a penny.” 

Practical Man—True, but keeping the loved one in 
clothes costs like the Old Nick.” 

THE New WomAN AGAIN.—“Daddy,” asked little 
Danny Grogan, “what is this new woman business, 
anyhow?” “It said Mr. Grogan, after a mo 
ment's thought, “thot insted av a man an’ his wife 
bein’ wan anny moore, thot now he is wan man an’ she 
is another, bedad.” 


means,”’ 


A STRIKE'S FINANCIAL ResuLT.—Wife: “Afther a 
stroike of sivin wakes ye ar-re goin’ back at the ould 
wages?” Husband: “That's thrue.” Wife: “Phwere's 
th’ gain?” Husband: “Gain? Sure, you've got a regu- 
lar job washin’ fur sivinteen families thot you nivir 
wud ’av’ thought av luckin fur if Oi hadn't been out 
o’ wur-r-uk.” 

NERVY.—* Papa!” knelt beside the dejected 
figure and fondly kissed the drooping head. “Papa, 
can I not keep the wolf from the door with my sing- 
ing?’ He was without hope, although he smiled. “My 
child,” he sighed, “your singing would keep almost 
anybody.else from the door, but the wolf is pretty 
nervy, you know.” 


She 








Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


, On this Continent, have received 


B99 hicnes avans 


industrial and Food 


)\ EXPOSITIONS 
||). IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


, Caution: In view of the 


many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
goods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Masr. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 


Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Plain 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Ap- 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Errors 
and Avoid future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder- 
ful Little Book, Called ‘‘Complete Manhood, and How 
to Attain It.” ‘ 


“Here at last is information from a high medica! 
source that must work wonders with this generatior 


of men.” 

The book fully describes a method by which to attain 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toend 
all unnatural drains on the system. To cure nervous- 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To ex 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightness, 
buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects ofexcess, 
over-work, worry, etc. To give full strength, devel- 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of the 
body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2,000 ref- 
erences. The book is purely medical and sctentific, useless 
to curiosity seekers, invaluable to men only who need it. 
A desparing man, who had applied to us, soon after 


wrote: 

“Well, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget. 
I just bubbled with Pek 1 wanted to hug everybody 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and my 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me wh*n 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” * 

Another wrote thus: 

‘If you dumped a carload of gold at my feet it woulu 
not bring such gladness into my life as your method 
‘as done.” 

Write tothe Erte Mepicat Oompany, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN- 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom- 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 
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Northern Pacific 


\ATLROAD LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 
situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 





as follows: 
In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - o 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - ee 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - ~ as 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,000, COO Acres. 
CHIEAP FARMING MAW DS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, tf desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


Vhen lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-siath is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 


‘or prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
WM. H. PHIPPS, Land Com’r, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of a At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One- of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land J)istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
THOMAS COOPER, Gen’l Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT I A NDS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 

* lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Oo., 
O’ BASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 
: ‘ pod lone open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
4 DD q 


DO THIS! 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall SppMeente the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 
( ALNING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
( ym. ‘Bhey describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
r ral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
I lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
N ern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
la the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
€ rant movabiles. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The ,eading matter describes the country, climate, 
8 d productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
I ition and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
ce n diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, sb owing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
lescriptive matter concerning the country, soil, clime.te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
Passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SR3CTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
¢ the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
er relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. ape meanest contains large areas of fine agri- 
iral lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and penne Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Centraland Western Wash- 
a, includiug the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
miveral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
: in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
ts, and agricultural sections. 
he writing for publications, include the names and adresses of scquai .tances, and copies will be sent 
them also. 


FREE. 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


tair 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and Sopety- 
tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating « lands 


ao” the Northern Pacific country, address 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 








A. K. JOHNSON & C0., 


aK 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 
aK 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
timber and grazing lands, also irrigated 
lands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra) Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 


Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul. Minn. 












CHEAP HOMES. 


ud : eee — ACRES of Ay ey! Land in 
ced to settlers. now $2 to 
RROSE TIMER. AND MEADOW 





nd aneus and 
$4.50 PER ACRE. One-sixth 
LANDS. 








Mia ag eg BT aT a G00D LANDS, 


























The Travelers Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN.: 


J.G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 


Largest Accident Company in the World 


+>BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES.<> 





New Life Contract Payable in Annuities, 
with Full Principal Sum at the End. 


t2 See New Combination Accident Policy, 


F. E. PORD, State Agent 
for Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 


1014, 1015 and 1016 Pioneer Press Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These olis do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
a boxes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


The adoption of Galena Oils a¢ standard ratlway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 

more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
waphorunae from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacifio 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our busin~ss, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 
pA oon of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 

o 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





Chicago Branch Office: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers 


Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 


Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warelh« ST. LOUIS, MO, 


uses, 


m, these oils are not | 
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THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Gott Steal we ith Cold Pressed Threads. 


Pf ce bol eines Fenske 








RAILWAY 
MINING 
INTERIOR 
DESE 


TELEPHONES. 


Send for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMER, - Raltway grecusgun: 
108 Endicott Arcade, St. PAUL, MINN. 


- GEORGE FULLEE. | 


| 
‘Tron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Mater':|, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN 


| NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMP). \, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Whee!s 


OF ALL SIZES. 





Tos. F. OAKES, 45 WallSt.. 3t.. New York City, 
Henry O. Parnes, Milwaukee. Wis. ecely 
Henry CO. Rouss, 45 Wall St. New York City 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to o 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Cou: 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON. Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 


G. R. Fr Genl. Bastorn Agt. 4 Paul, Mins 

TO, nm , New Y« 

F. H. Focarty.Genl. Agt., 2108. Clark St.. Chicago Til 

y 5 ee Agt., Pass. Dept ,688 Market str: 
n F cisco. 


Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Tuoay, Genl. i Butte Ma Mont. 


R. A. Eva, Genl. 
H. nee oon Ge Building, Water street 
A. La — ae 925 Pacificavenue, Tacoma 


L. A. Napwav, Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
F. D. Gisss, Genl. Agt., Spo Wash. 


F.C.J moog oF Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
J.G@. Born, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Idaho. 
0. E Stow. Ticket pF <; 2H. Third street, St. Paul. 
G. F. MCNEILL, 9 Nicollet Bik, Minneapo|'s 
¥. 8 Dowavat fag Mtes tet ba 

NAVAN, ic 
J.C. RoBInson, Tt. t Depot, Duluth} Minn. 


E. H. ee G. A. Diatt Dept, 638 Market St., Sa: 
E. x Newssain, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Bost 


ass. 
% B. Wicksrr, Commercial Azt., Foaavare®. Pa. 
Ww. E. Beicaer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, 0: 


DISTRICT yr noes ary Se gala 


F. A. Gross, 15 State eee, Sees 

J. A. Rogers, Jg., 47 8. Third strect, Philadelphia, Pa 

L. L. BrnurnasurRa, 47 8. Third Philadelphia, Pa 

THos. Henry, 128 8t. James street, omtreal, Canada. 

Wmu.G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jno. E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, _— Mich. 

P. H. Nogu, 108 N. Broadway, St. Louis, 

O. VanNparsitt. 508 W. Locust Des “Moines. low 

J.J RY, pean Guew Eisy, 6th and Vine stree'« 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

J. N ROBINson. 99 Wisconsin ocean. 

©. G. Lemwon, 210 —— Clark 8t., Ti. 

T.8 Party, Read Heuse, Chattanooga, 

Ww.F. Munawon, 319 Broadway. N. Y. City. 

Cras E. JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 

F. O'NeiLu. Portiand, Ore. 

E.L RAyBuRW Portiand,Ore. 

Gro. W. McCaskey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Generat Traffic 
CHAS. S FEE. Gent. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 





A.D. Epaar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streeis, 


Manager, St. Paal, Mir ne 





WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 








New Fire Proof sere CHICAGO, 


BONDS, 
_ EWGRAVERS & PRINTERS ° STOCKS, TICKETS 


poe nye 


PAY CHECK“, 


Stationery. ved by this 
apne any gg ey Le A 








COQOOD FOOL. 
s+“ Sweethearts’ Brandi 


Hawes Bacon, Lard. 


The Home Product of the Northwest. 





MINNESOTA PACKING & PROVISION CO.. 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 

















In addressing advertisers please mention thie m 
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